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I. 


THE FACTS OF THE PAST AND REFLECTIONS 
THEREON.! 


A. E, Truxat. 


It was our sainted Dr. Harbaugh who said “To forget the 
past is to forget our mercies, and to forget our mercies is to 
forget our God.” We cannot well overestimate the truth of 
this statement. Under the providence of God various and in- 
numerable blessings come to us from the past both near and 
remote. We are what we are and enjoy the things we possess 
largely because of what the past was and accomplished. We 
know this as a general truth; and while we can clearly trace 
some of the forces set in operation in the past which have aided 
in producing the present, yet we are to a large extent unable 
to unravel the tangled mass of influences that have come down 
to us from the life and experiences of past generations and 
have materially affected the people and the conditions of the 
present day; so that we know not what stuff we are made of. 

This however is not the whole truth. If it were we would 
be the subjects of fate. There are two other forces which 

1A paper read at the twenty-fifth session of the Spiritual Conference at 
Lancaster, Pa., July, 1915. 
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operate in producing the individual and determining his 
course of action—these are present conditions which are new 
in every age, and individual personality. However these do 
not fall in line with our present consideration. In regard to 
the relation which the different periods of time sustain to 
each other we may say that “the past exists for the future, 
and we can believe that the future will explain the past and 
justify the present.” 

To-day we are to fix our attention on the past. We are not 
to forget it. It is the part of wisdom for man, individually 
and collectively, to stop at times in his career and view the 
course by which he has come; for only by so doing can he in- 
telligently and wisely determine his course in the present. 
Otherwise he will walk in the dark. 

Prompted by this general truth the Spiritual Conference, 
assembled in its twenty-fifth session, decided to take recogni- 
tion of its more than a quarter of a century of existence. It 
had reached such a position that it was highly proper for it to 
take a retrospective view of its past labors, experiences, and 
accomplishments, in order that it might gain a vision of its 


future mission and enter upon it intelligently and efficiently. 


THE SprirRiTuAL CoNFERENCE.—ITs ORIGIN. 


In the spring of 1887, Rev. A. S. Weber, of Westminster, 
Md., paid a visit to his friend and brother Rev. D. B. 
Schneder, of Marietta, Pa., and in their communications with 
one another they discussed the desirability of an annual “re- 
treat” for ministers and elders of the Reformed Church, and 
before separating, laid plans for inaugurating such a move- 
ment. They associated with themselves Rev. D. A. Souders, 
of Union Bridge, Md., who consented to act as secretary for 
this self constituted committee of three. They issued a cir- 
cular letter and mailed it to the ministers east of the Alle- 
ghanies and published an explanation of the proposed confer- 
ence in the Messenger. In their letter they expressed a felt 
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want on the part of some of the young ministers in the Church 
for such an assembly and quoting from a public journal said, 
“The long continued and uninterrupted exercise of the pas- 
toral and homiletic offices tend toward hardness, mechanism 
and professionalism in the work of the ministry. And it is a 
thing very much to be desired that clergymen should absent 
themselves from the work at times to view it in the perspec- 
tive; to recall their ordination vows; to get a deeper sense of 
the magnitude of their work; and to revive their spiritual lives 
by devotions and instruction in things in which they do not 
minister but in which they are interested.” They solicited 
the opinion of their ministerial brethren on the subject. 
Thirty-five of them responded favorably to this letter. Conse- 
quently a call was issued and a program prepared for such a 
conference to meet August 5, 1887, at Mercersburg, Pa. Nine- 
teen ministers and one elder, Wm. Heisler, of Chambersburg, 
attended the first conference. At the opening session Rev. M. 
H. Sangree preached a sermon on the words: Come ye our- 
selves apart into a desert place and rest awhile. The persons 
who took part in the program were Rev. Wm. Rupp, D.D., 
Prof. George L. Staley, D.D., Rev. S. N. Callender, D.D., 
Rev. C. F. McCauley, D.D., Rev. A. C. Whitmer and Rev. 
A. S. Weber. Eight of the ministers in attendance at this 
first meeting and Elder Heisler have since passed to the world 
beyond. 

A constitution was adopted which gave the association the 
name of “The Assembly for Spiritual Conference of Minis- 
ters and Elders of the Reformed Church in the United States,” 
and which stated that ‘“‘ The objects of the association are to 
afford its members opportunity to retire from their active 
labors for rest and for mental help in the study of the Bible 
and for the consideration of such topics as may fit them for 
the better discharge of their duties in the Master’s Vineyard.” 
An organization was effected by the election of Rev. M. H. 
Sangree president, Rev. H. Ditzler secretary, and Rev. D. A. 
Souders treasurer. | 
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MEETINGS. 


The Assembly met annually for a period of six years, twice 
at Mercersburg and four times in the chapel and society halls 
of Franklin and Marshall College. The last of these meet- 
ings, however, was so poorly attended that no call for a con- 
ference was issued the following four years. At a meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the Theological Seminary in 1897, 
Rev. E. N. Kremer, D.D., Prof. J. C. Bowman, D.D., and 
Rev. C. E. Schaeffer were appointed a committee to call and 
arrange for a meeting of the assembly to be held during the 
summer or autumn of that year. The committee performed 
the duty assigned to it, and the Spiritual Conference has met 
annually since then ; six times in Santee Hall of the Seminary; 
four times at Mt. Gretna; once at Pocono Pines; once at 
Asbury Park; and now seven times at Franklin and Marshall 
Academy. | 


OFFICERS. 


The officers have been elected or re-elected annually. The 
presidents have been M. H. Sangree, A. S. Weber, W. C. 
Schaeffer, Henry Mosser, T. J. Hacker, P. A. Delong, George 
W. Richards, C. E. Creitz, F. C. Seitz, H. W. Bright, Paul 
S. Leinbach, E. E. Kresge, and T. F. Herman. The secre- 
taries, H. Ditzler, D. W. Gerhard, C. E. Schaeffer, H. H. 
Ranck, P. A. Delong, J. G. Rupp, Thomas H. Krick, W. F. 
Delong, Floyd R. Shafer, and Karl H. Gramm. The treas- 
urers, D. A. Souders, J. C. Bowman, Thomas W. Dickert, 
and E. O. Keen. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The first meeting of the Assembly was attended by nine- 
teen persons; the second by sixteen and the third by sixty-two. 
But the sixth sessions were so poorly attended, the record not 
giving the number present, that the meetings were discon- 
tinued for the time being. When in 1897 the meetings were 
revived the attendance was larger and it increased from year 
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to year, especially since they have been held at the academy. 
The highest mark was reached in 1913, when one hundred 
and thirty names were enrolled. During the past twenty-five 
years no less than from four to five hundred different persons 
from various sections of the church attended the confer- 
ences. The defects in the records prevent us from being 
more definite in these figures. But from the data at hand we 
are persuaded that with the meeting of 1915, the number of 
five hundred was fully reached. A considerable number of 
ministers have been present at the majority of the meetings 
held. And while those in attendance usually came from sec- 
tions within easy reach of the meeting place, persons at times 
from more distant localities were also present. In the minutes 
of the meeting of 1890 we find this record: “As will appear 
from the names recorded the following institutions of our 
Church were represented: Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster; Ursinus College at Collegeville; Heidelberg Uni- 
versity at Tiffin, Ohio; Mercersburg College at Mercersburg ; 
Palatinate College at Myerstown; Allentown Female College 
at Allentown.” Among those who have attended the meetings 
and taken part in the programs were persons who were at- 
tached, by connection and sympathy with, to these different 
institutions, who cherished various phases of theology and 
were governed by different religious conceptions. Among the 
instructors have been the leaders in the theological, philo- 
sophical and scientific thought of the Church. The helpful 
influences that have gone forth from these meetings from year 
to year cannot be estimated. Comfort and encouragement, 
and inspiration to study and investigation, to devotion to the 
Lord and His Gospel and to faithfulness in the ministerial 
calling were given in greater or less degree to those in at- 
tendance from time to time. The brethren who inaugurated 
this spiritual enterprise and those who have been instrumental 
in maintaining it have accomplished more good than they or 
we are able to realize fully. 
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Tue PROGRAMS. 


We found the reading of the programs rendered from the 
beginning until now exceedingly interesting. The subjects 
of the papers and the topics discussed pertained to theology, 
philosophy, science and the spiritual life. Papers were read 
on the leading questions of dogmatic theology, biblical theology, 
exegesis, old testament and new testament criticism and church 
history; on all phases of practical theology, such as cultus, 
homiletics, ethics and missions; on biology, heredity, environ- 
ment and personality; on the relation of the Church to edu- 
cation, politics, and the social problems of the day; and on 
the spiritual life of ministers and people. These papers as a 
rule were scholarly and thorough. Those which were pub- 
lished in the Review ranked among the best articles in that 
high grade journal. In our opinion it is to be regretted that 
copies of all of the productions of this conference were not 
properly scheduled and carefully preserved in the library of 
the seminary. A digest of them would have furnished an 
appropriate and interesting paper at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the conference. Nearly all of 
the leading men of the Church took some part in the programs 
of the past years. No one lent a larger service to the con- 
ference in its early history than the late Rev. William Rupp, 
D.D., who read two scholarly papers at the first meeting and 
one at each of the second, fourth, seventh and eleventh con- 
ferences. It needs to be noticed yet that the devotional feature 
of the conferences has always been made prominent. No less 
than thirty or more sermons have been preached to the breth- 
ren assembled, and much attention given to bible study. 

In 1891 a motion was made that the word spiritual be 
omitted from the title of the assembly. After some discus- 
sion the question was laid on the table until the next annual 
meeting. It seems, however, that it was not taken up again. 
It was argued by the opponents to the term that the word spirit- 
ual in the title was misleading, that it ignored the intellec- 
tual and scholarly phase of the association and suggested sub- 
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jectivism and superficiality. On the other hand it was claimed 
that knowledge and scholarship were not opposed to spirit- 
uality; that spirituality ought to pervade not only our re- 
ligious devotions and bible study but also the investigation 
and study of the profoundest subjects of humanity and divin- 
ity. This view evidently prevailed; and correctly so. Some 
of the most learned men in all ages of Christianity have been 
noted for their spiritual piety and devotion. Dr. John W. 
Nevin, held in sacred memory by all who knew him, was one 
of the most profound scholars of his day and at the same time 
was exceedingly spiritual in his devotions and pure and pious 
in his life and character. It is true that knowledge has its 
temptations; but ignorance has more and greater ones. It is 
therefore altogether proper for this assembly, while giving the 
spiritual and devotional element due prominence in its con- 
ferences, to employ also for the benefit of its members all of 
the learning and scholarship at its command. 


FREEDOM OF THE CONFERENCES. 


One of the characteristic features of the conferences has 
been the absolute freedom accorded to every man on the pro- 
gram and on the floor to express his conceptions and convic- 
tions fully and freely. The only standard to which anyone 
is held amenable is truth. Every speaker is given the liberty 
to utter what he conceives to be the truth in regard to any 
subject before the assembly. As a consequence many and 
various views have been expressed at these conferences, and 
as a.second result the annual proceedings have been a fair 
index of the unrest in the theological and scientific spheres, of 
the changes that are taking place in men’s minds and of the 
various tendencies of thought in the world at large. It is ac- 
cordingly befitting to the present occasion that we should look 
out and beyond this conference itself and note the movements 
and developments that have taken place the past twenty-five 
years in the Church and the world at large. 
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GeneraL VIEW. 


During the last half century the Reformed Church in the 
United States was very active in the spheres of theology and 
philosophy; but the only specific theology which was devel- 
oped by it is that known as Mercersburg Theology. This sys- 
tem covered a period of fifty years. Its origin may be dated 
with the advent of Dr. Phillip Schaff to the Church of this 
country in 1844, and its final formal expression with the pub- 
lication of the “Institutes of the Christian Religion,” by Dr. 
E. V. Gerhart, in 1894. The founders of the system were 
Dr, F. A. Rauch, Dr. J. W. Nevin, and Dr. Phillip Schaff. 
Dr. Rauch furnished the philosophical cast for Mercersburg 
Theology, Dr. Schaff gave to it its historical feature and Dr. 
Nevin formulated its doctrines and became the expounder and 
defender of the system. 

These original founders gathered around them a large body 
of students, ministers, and laymen who studied theology with 
a great deal of zest and who found in their system a mar- 
velous charm. It was exceedingly satisfying to their minds 
and hearts. For many of them it was the ne plus ultra in 
theology. The ministers preached theology; the laymen talked 
theology; and the weekly and quarterly issues of the Mes- 
senger and Review were filled with theological and philosoph- 
ical articles. No other church produced so many theologians 
among its ministers and laymen as did the Reformed Church 
of that period according to its size. 

The main features of Mercersburg Theology may be briefly 
stated as follows—The Christian Church is an historical in- 
stitution. As developed throughout the ages from the Day 
of Pentecost to the present time, it is constituted of all its 
present branches and of all the different stages through which 
it passed. No branch is to be conceived of as being severed 
from the general body, and no period in its history as not 
belonging to it. The apostolic church, the ante-nicene church, 
the post-nicene church, the church of the middle ages, the 
Greek and Roman churches, and the Protestant church with 
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all of its various divisions, all of these taken together consti- 
tute the Church of Christ in the world. This position was 
stoutly contested by some persons at the time especially by 
those who regarded the Roman Church as anti-Christ. 

The Church has been established among men according to 
the law of Historical Development. The Church of no period 
nor any branch of the Church can spring forth immediately 
from the Bible. In each case it grows out of the Church that 
preceded it and out of the general life of the Church. Posi- 
tive and negative forces are at work in each period which 
produce the succeeding period. In order therefore to attain 
unto a comprehensive and correct view of the Christian Church 
it is necessary for the person in the study of the subject to 
take into consideration the meaning and purpose of every age 
and every division of the Church and study it in its relation 
to the body as a whole. 

Mercersburg Theology was Christo-centric. In the study 
of theology it did not begin with the transcendent God, but 
with God incarnate. In the light of the life, character, works, 
and words of Christ it studied the character, disposition and 
works of God. And in order to learn the true nature and 
mission of man it did not begin with the study of Adam in 
the garden of Eden, but with the study of the Second Adam, 
the Word made flesh. Christ is central for the study of God 
and of man. True theology must be Christo-centric. 

The Mercersburg system was also Christological. It sought 
first of all to form a correct conception of the Person of Christ. 
It made due account of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
Christ was God and man or rather the God-man; he was divine 
and human—or rather divine-human. The expounders of the 
system laid perhaps more stress upon the divine than upon 
the human in the person of Christ. And in the mystical 
union of the two natures in one person they found the prin- 
ciple for the regulation of all their conceptions of the various 
means and processes of salvation. 

True to their principle the Scriptures as the Word of God 
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were regarded by them as also being divine-human. God 
spoke in the persons and words of men. The Mercersburg 
theologians magnified the divine element in the Word of God 
and minimized the human. 

The Church is the body of Christ in which dwells the life 
and spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Church is the 
bearer of life and salvation to them that believe. She is the 
home of the presence and power of the Holy Spirit continually 
among men, and hence ordinarily there can be no salvation 
separate and independent of the Church. 

It follows necessarily then that Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
ordination and confirmation partake of the same nature; they 
are the organs for the body of Christ: grace bearing and grace 
communicating ordinance. They constitute the media by 
which the subject is brought into union and communion with 
the life and spirit of Christ. 

Governed by such conceptions the supporters of this system 
would regard the worship of the sanctuary not as religious 
exercises but as divine services in which both the sacramental 
and sacrificial elements should obtain; and this idea would at 
once suggest the liturgical as the proper form of worship; and 
the demand would follow that churel. urchitecture and the ap- 
pointments of the sanctuary should ulsv be in keeping with 
these conceptions. 

In regard to the doctrine on man the Mercersburg Theo- 
logians held with Augustine and Calvin over against Pelagius 
and Arminius. They maintained the idea of the total de- 
pravity of human nature. Man is in a hopelessly lost condi- 
tion; he is from below and cannot by any power inherent in 
himself raise himself up to a higher state. Man cannot lift 
himself up by his boot straps. It is necessary for him to be 
apprehended by powers from above mediated by the Church, 
and be translated out of the Kingdom of darkness into the 
Kingdom of God’s marvelous light. 

Educational religion was emphasized over against the sub- 
jectivism and emotionalism which prevailed so largely in 
nearly all of the Protestant churches at the time. Catechetical 
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instruction which had in many places fallen into disuse was 
again brought to the front and its essential value insisted upon. 
Baptized children were regarded as members of the mystical 
body of Christ and consequently as they grew in years were 
to be instructed and indoctrinated in the faith and practice 
of the Christian religion. 

Mercersburg Theology made much of the mystical—the 
mystical union of the two natures in the person of Christ ; the 
Church as the mystical body of Christ; the mystical union of 
the divine and human in the Word of God and the ordinances 
of God’s house; and the mystical union of the believer with 
Christ. It manifested a strong faith in the supernatural but 
limited its operations to the Church as representing the King- 
dom of God. ; 

The best embodiment of Mercersburg Theology in concise 
form is found in the Order of Worship for the Reformed 
Church. 


OpposiITION. 


This system of theological thought and practice however did 
not commend itself to every one in its day. There was oppo- 
sition to it both from within and from without the Reformed 
Church. In 1848 Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton, took ex- 
ceptions to it which led to a learned controversy between him- 
self and Dr. Nevin; and later Dr. Nevin found it necessary 
also to defend it against the Brownson Review,.a catholic pub- 
lication, and against some criticisms by Dr. Charles Krauth, a 
Lutheran professor; which he also did to the complete satis- 
faction of the Mercersburg School. 

A large number of ministers and people of the Reformed 
Church were also opposed to it because they believed it to con- 
tain fundamental errors and dangerous tendencies, and they 
set up against it the Reformed theology of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, mainly that of Ulrich Zwingli and Zacharias Ursinus. 
They appealed to the Heidelberg Catechism as the standard 
for the government of our theological thinking. Their aim 
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was to maintain what they claimed to be the original and 
historical theology of the Reformed Church. To which the 
advocates of the Mercersburg system, who believed in the law 
of historical development, replied that the position of their 
opponents was not historical, but largely an effort at repris- 
tination. And repristination they regarded an historical im- 
possibility. 

Whatever may be said pro or con for Mercersburg Theology 
in our opinion it was the means by which the Reformed 
Church was preserved as a distinct religious body in the 
United States. 


MopiFiIcaTIons. 


‘*Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee: 
And Thou, O God, art more than they.’’ 


During the past fifty years revolutions have taken place in 
our country and in the world, in business, politics, science, 
philosophy and religion. By means of the telegraph, cable 
lines, railroads, and steamboats the different peoples of the 
world have been brought close together. They are studying 
each other’s history, religion, customs and modes of life. They 
are learning to know each other as they never knew each other 
before. The nations of the earth are beginning to look each 
also on the things of the others. No one nation would for a 
moment contend that all of the interests of mankind are lodged 
in it, and no branch of the church would claim the possession 
of all of the gospel truth. Men are led to take world-wide 
views of things in every sphere of social interest. The nations 
of the world belong to one mankind. The people of the earth 
are bound together by fundamental elements into one body and 
are all of them under the merciful and gracious government of 
the one God of heaven and earth. In the wake of these con- 
ceptions the doctrine that the Lord is God over only a small 
portion of the human family is fast breaking down. He is not 
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only the God of Ancient Israel and modern Christians, but of 
the world. He is felt to be in a very important sense the 
father of all men and the ruler of all nations whether they 
own Him or not. It is no longer affirmed or implied that the 
Christian world belongs to the Lord and the non-Christian 
world to the devil. God is regarded as working among all men 
everywhere, according to the measure of their capacity and 
ability, for the accomplishment of His wise and gracious pur- 
poses. Conceptions of this kind have been fast taking hold 
of the minds and hearts of men. 

Astronomy has given the children of men a vision of the 
greatness and unity of the physical world and of the im- 
mensity of space that is overwhelming in its effect, while 
geology and biology have opened up vistas into the past that 
reveal the ages upon ages consumed in the long processes of 
creation. 

The theory of evolution in one form or another is governing 
the thinking of the majority of learned men. This demands 
the readjustment of numerous former views and conceptions. 
The idea of evolution interferes with many assumptions in 
former systems of theology and constitutes a disturbing ele- 
ment among traditional views. It destroys one’s confidence 
in the static. Does anything anywhere remain fixed forever ? 
In the language of “The Open Door”? we say: “ Everywhere 
we are touching not dead inert mass, but living, moving force. 
Everywhere we are dealing with something pliable and plastic, 
with frontiers that shift and can be shifted. The world we 
inhabit is not a rigid thing with changeless boundaries and 
fixed limits.” Consequently our thoughts and convictions 
need to be revised continually. 

In the sphere of Christianity much more value is attached 
to man than was formerly the case. The human nature of 
Christ and His life as a perfect man is receiving more con- 
sideration. The human element in the Scriptures is being 
set forth more fully and is more strongly emphasized. The 

2 By Hugh Black, p, 12. 
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Bible has become for many persons a different, more living and 
more interesting book than it had been. The contributions 
of the human to the operations of religion are recognized. 
Much is said and written on the psychology of religion. The 
charge of humanitarianism does not carry the odium with it 
that was once attached to it. The divine element is not 
indeed ruled out or ignored; but it is not limited to such 
narrow spheres as formerly, nor made so absolute in those 
spheres. The operations of the supernatural are given wider 
scope. God works all around, above and beneath. The dis- 
tinction between the sacred and profane has been largely ob- 
literated. 

The basis for authority has been shifted. For the modern 
mind authority is vested alone in the Truth. It alone compels 
obedience. And it finds the truth in the Bible as interpreted 
in the light of experience and of present day knowledge in 
general. Creeds and confessions are not regarded as of bind- 
ing force simply because they were once accepted as true. 
The question is, are they true now? Tradition does not carry 
authority with it solely because it is tradition. The truth 
must authenticate itself to the minds and hearts of men and 
women in accordance with the light which they possess, if it is 
to command their obedience. Out of this spirit grows the 
tendency in various denominations, to let go of non-essentials 
which are divisive and to hold fast only to the essentials which 
tend to unity. Hence the thought of church union prevails 
very generally in the Christian world today. 

Any system of theology that does not take sympathetic ac- 
count of these changes and conditions will fail to commend 
itself to the modern mind and can be maintained only by the 
support of the bigoted few. 


THE PERMANENT. 
Our little systems have their day and cease to be, but the 
truth they contain will not perish; it will assert itself in 
other relations and under new forms. What then remains of 
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Mercersburg Theology in the conceptions and practices of the 
present day ? 

That the Christian Church is the historical religious institu- 
tion extending in unbroken succession from the day of Christ 
down to the present day and including in it all of the divisions 
and branches of the church; and that the church has been estab- 
lished in the world according to the law of historical develop- 
ment are positions that are now accepted by practically every 
one. Both had been contested. The Christo-centric principle 
governs present theological thought to a large extent. The 
ery “back to Christ” undoubtedly means that His life and 
teaching are to be made the key to our knowledge of God and 
of man individually and collectively, and of the Christian’s 
duties and privileges. The Christological principle is also 
very generally accepted ; however the conceptions of the person 
of Christ and of His mission have changed considerably and 
that change has carried with it also a modification of all the 
soteriological processes. The Church is viewed as a divine 
human institution, though it is regarded as a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself. The Mercersburg conception of 
the atonement is as satisfactory as any other theory. The 
sacraments and sacramental ordinances are held to be instru- 
mental means of grace but not in as high a sense as in the early 
days. There is much less aversion to liturgical worship today 
than formally and it is practiced to a greater or less extent 
very generally, not only in the Reformed Church but in other 
denominations as well. The same is true of educational re- 
ligion. In the early days Mercersburg was called upon to do 
battle for its retention and practice. Today the principle of it 
is generally acknowledged and religious instruction is resorted 
to on all sides, not only by means of the catechetical class, but 
also through the Sunday school, the missionary and young 
peoples’ societies and the various laymen’s movements. Re- 
ligious education seems to be the order of the day. 

We find accordingly that Mercersburg Theology has been 
largely conserved, in one form or another, in the doctrines and 
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practices of the present day, and it continues to exert a wide- 
spread influence upon the thoughts and convictions of the 
teachers and preachers in our church. More so, in our 
opinion, than any other system. And yet as a system it is no 
longer held or taught in its entirety and purity. Nevertheless 
as seen above its conceptions, spirit and life have been assimi- 
lated to a great extent by the thoughts, feelings and practices 
of a large body of ministers and people in the Reformed 
Church, and outside of it too. 


DEVIATIONS. 


The successors to the Mercersburg theologians and others in 
the Church have looked upon the changes and revolutions that 
have taken place in the theology, philosophy, science, and gen- 
eral practices of the world with open minds and hearts, and 
have been largely influenced by them. As a consequence some 
of the former positions have been abandoned. 

The conception of the Bible has changed. The Bible has 
been studied as literature. The human side has been fully 
brought out. The writers are not regarded simply as 
amanuenses of God or pens of the Holy Spirit. Plenary in- 
spiration is held by few. It is not the Scriptures which were 
inspired but the writers according to the measure of their 
several capacities to be inspired. The Scriptures are credit- 
able and reliable but not in every particular infallible. Such 
views prevail largely in the Church and they are radically 
different from the former positions. 

The doctrine of total depravity is not generally held. A 
larger or smaller element of goodness is conceived to be in the 
possession of every one. There is a tendency to evil and sin 
in him; in some cases stronger than in others. But there is 
also a tendency in each one to goodness, and righteousness; in 
some cases very weak, in others perhaps imperceptible, but in 
other cases it is prominent. Man is not believed to be corrupt 
from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet. 

Our first parents are not viewed as occupying such a high 
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moral position as had been accorded to them. If they had 
been morally strong they would not have disobeyed God. The 
fact that they were so easily led astray is an unmistakable 
evidence that there was a weakness in their moral constitution. 
Besides many do not believe that the children of men are so 
fatally involved in Adam’s sin as the doctrine of total de- 
pravity assumes. 

The sins of fathers affect their descendants in greater or less 
degree but not so necessarily and thoroughly and fatally as it 
was supposed the children of Adam were affected by his trans- 
gression. And further the law of the world seems to be that 
nothing begins on a high plane and then drops to a much lower 
plane of existence; hence the assumption that mankind pursued 
the exact opposite course is seriously questioned. Much stress 
is now laid upon the human in Christ, the human in the Word 
of God, and the human in all of the means and processes of 
Salvation. From the doctrine of eschatology as embodied in 
the Order of Worship there is a decided departure in the 
thoughts and convictions of many of the ministers and people 
of our Church. Because of the foregoing we make the state- 
ment that the Mercersburg Theology of twenty-five years ago 
no longer exists as a complete and consistent system. 


Mopern THEOLOGY. 


The theological confusion which exists so largely today in 
our Church has been caused by what is known as modern 
theology, which in one form or another is found almost every- 
where. It would exist to a considerable extent in the Roman 
Church if it were not suppressed by the iron heel of the Pope 
of Rome. In Germany, France, Great Britain and America 
new fields of theological and Biblical investigation and study 
have been opened and men have been led to new points of view. 
This has given rise to what is called modern theology, which 
however is not a system but consists of conceptions of various 
biblical, theological and religious subjects that are at variance 
with many traditional views. These have gradually entered 

29 
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the Reformed Church to a considerable extent. Prof. F. A. 
Gast, D.D., was the first of our professors to follow their lead- 
ing and introduce them into his department of the seminary. 
It will however be admitted by all who are conversant with 
the case that no one was instrumental in the spread of modern 
theology among the ministers of our Church to the same extent 
as the late Dr. William Rupp, who for years proclaimed the 
new views by his sermons, learned addresses, published articles 
and lastly by his lectures and teaching in the theological semi- 
nary. Many students and ministers of the Gospel have been 
led to view theological questions in the light of modern knowl- 
edge and experience and form convictions which are at vari- 
ance with numerous traditional doctrines. A considerable 
number of professors and ministers of our church, however, do 
not accept the positions of modern theology. 

If we were asked to define the theology of the Reformed 
Church in the United States today, we would candidly confess 
our inability to do so. Various kinds of theology are taught 
in our several seminaries and a large variety of theological 
conceptions are held by the ministry of our church. 

Negatively we might say that our theology is not that of the 
Roman Church, nor that of the Lutheran Church, nor that of 
the Presbyterian, or of the Methodist Church. But we find 
it impossible to bring the variety of views held within the 
limits of a definite positive description. 

New ideas in theology and philosophy arise from time to 
time and they are very variously received. Hugh Black says 
of the idea of evolution: “ Many met it with fear, and opposed 
it with hatred, and tried to kill it with cheap ridicule. Some 
examined the proof of it candidly and accepted it as a further 
fact. Fewer still were willing to follow its leading into the 
wonderful and beautiful world to which it led. Even now we 
do not candidly and courageously accept its implications. It 
is too dynamic for the static universe we love to conceive our- 
selves as inhabiting. It shatters too many illusions and com- 
pels too radical reconstruction of our intellectual world.””* 

8‘“The Open Door,’’ p. 21. 
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The same is true of any new idea in the religious sphere. 
As a consequence the Reformed Church partakes of the same 
theological unrest and turmoil which prevails so largely in the 
Church at large at the present time. It is true, the Heidelberg 
Catechism is the standard for the faith and doctrine of the 
Reformed Church; but we doubt whether there be a single 
minister who accepts its teaching in every particular. Some 
are opposed to its doctrine of total depravity; others to its 
perseverance of saints; others to its doctrine of the atonement; 
others to its doctrine of the Sacraments; others to its doctrine 
of conversion ; and others perhaps to some other particulars in 
its teaching. We say this not by way of disparagement, either 
of our church or of our professors or of our ministry. In our 
judgment it is well that it is so. It indicates life; earnest, 
living thought on the part of the teachers and preachers of our 
church. But this fact is a confirmation of the statement 
already made, that confessions have lost the authority for the 
minds of students of theology which they once possessed. 


ConcLvusIon. 


In view of the complex conditions existing in the Church 
and the world as indicated by the foregoing it seems evident 
that this Conference has not yet by any means accomplished 
its mission finally. New problems are arising every day out 
of the social relations of men—business, polities and diplo- 
macy, ethics and religion—questions in regard to which the 
Church is challenged to act the part of prophet and teacher. 
These questions are multiplied and made more intricate by the 
millions of immigrants that are annually coming to our shores 
from the different nations of Europe and Asia, representing 
every degree of social standing and every shade of religious 
belief. Ministers of the Gospel will need all the knowledge 
and wisdom, piety and devotion, and all the encouragement, 
inspiration and consecration, which they can possibly acquire 
and develop, in order to meet faithfully and effectually the 
increased responsibilities thus placed upon them. 








RN 
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The unparalleled conflict in the warring nations of Europe 
is most perplexing to every thoughtful mind. What changes 
not only in the boundaries of nations but also in the thoughts 
of men it presages no one can at this stage surmise. No 
doubt this appalling struggle will in the end be in many ways 
far-reaching in its results—results that will affect not only the 
people immediately involved, but the entire world. And the 
responsibility will rest upon the ministers of the Gospel to 
apply the Word of God to the changed and changing condi- 
tions that seem to be at hand. The Christian world must be 
converted from its evil ways and led to renew its allegiance 
to the Lord and His Kingdom. And possibly the keynote to 
which the message of the preacher must be pitched will be: 
Repent ye for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 

The kingdoms of this world are in a very unsettled state. 
Every nation is longing and looking for the arrival of a better 
condition. There is unrest in every department of human 
society. And a sound is heard in the tops of the mulberry 
trees indicating that something extraordinary is about to 
happen and that it is time for the minister to bestir himself. 


‘¢ We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. ’’ 


And to be a preacher of truth and righteousness is a glorious 
privilege. He is challenged to engage in a work that will 
redound to the welfare of his fellow-men. Business, politics, 
statescraft, and the worldly professions are calling upon the 
best and strongest young men to enter their spheres, promising 
them great rewards in riches and honor. But the present 
condition of our country and of the world calls more loudly 
still for young men of ability and integrity to devote their 
lives and talents to a much greater and nobler cause—the cause 
of bringing order out of confusion; of establishing proper 
relations between the different classes of men; of enhancing 
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justice, mercy and truth in every human activity; and of rais- 
ing the children of men physically, morally, and religiously to 
higher planes of life, thus preparing them for the enjoyment 
of the life to come. And the reward promised is the sweet 
consciousness of having benefited the world, the happy experi- 
ence of peace before God and man, the loving gratitude of their 
fellow-men, and the blessed assurance of divine approval. 

To see the things that we see, and hear the things that we 
hear, and to handle the things of our day and generation is a 
blessed privilege. ‘Every thoughtful observer knows that we 
have a vast program ahead of us. Even to the most casual 
eye, the race is on the threshold of a change greater than yet 
known.” The world has drifted away from its moorings. 
Therefore to meet our responsibilities with hope and joy we 
will need all the intellectual and spiritual equipment that we 
can possibly acquire. And it will be helpful to us in many 
ways to come apart in a desert place annually for a season 
of rest; to sing the songs of Zion, to engage in prayer with 
one another, to study the Word of God and discuss the ques- 
tions of the day to which the Gospel ought to be applied. 

MEYERSDALE, PA, 











II. 
MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY.! 
RAY H. DOTTERER. 


When the secretary of this conference requested me to pre- 
pare a paper on “ Miracles and Christianity” his letter con- 
tained this sentence: “ This being the twenty-fifth anniversary 
we have in mind the change in theological conception during 
these years.” I have not interpreted these somewhat cryptic 
words as a suggestion that I restrict myself to an historical 
discussion of the fortunes or misfortunes of the doctrine of 
miracles in the last quarter-century; for we are all so well 
aware of the Copernican revolution which has come to pass in 
the views of thinking Christian men with regard to miracles 
and their relation to theology that it is not necessary to go 
into details in an attempt to describe it. To put it briefly, 
not very long ago miracles were Christian evidences, and the 
apologist appealed to them as such in his endeavor to convince 
men of the reality of the supernatural ; now these same miracles 
are problems for the apologist, burdens for which additional 
supports must be provided. Formerly a few men here and 
there, usually stigmatized as “infidels” or “ atheists,” ques- 
tioned the miraculous element in Christianity; in our genera- 
tion almost all thinking persons have become at least a little 
skeptical as regards all narratives of miracle, and even in the 
case of those who retain the traditional belief, the concept of 
the miraculous has passed from the center to the circumference 
of their religious thinking. 

And yet, in my opinion, this is not the whole story. One 
cannot be quite sure whether the movement away from miracles 
1A paper read at the Spiritual Conference, Lancaster, Pa., July, 1915. 
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is a part of the main current, or only an eddy in the stream 
of thought. For, while this truly remarkable change has been 
in progress in the attitude of theologians and other Christian 
men, there has been a change almost as great, but in the 
opposite direction, in the attitude of philosophers and men 
of science. While religious leaders have been completing 
their adjustment to a science and philosophy which knew no 
miracle, the “ intellectual climate” has grown less unfavorable 
to belief in the miraculous. When philosophers like William 
James and Henri Bergson can defend indeterminism and 
“new beginnings,” when biologists like Hans Driesch and 
William McDougall? are advocating vitalistic conceptions of 
organic phenomena, when Josiah Royce can seriously suggest 
that natural laws are valid only in the same sense as the 
formulas of the statistican,? a dogmatic denial of the occur- 
rence of miracles is no longer possible; although we may be 
as far as ever from a satisfactory demonstration of the his- 
toricity of any particular miracle-story. 

It will not do, therefore, for us to take very much for 
granted. So far as time may permit, I shall try to be, in the 
proper sense of a much abused word, radical. A general idea 
of the scope and method of my discussion may be given by 
saying that it will be an attempt to answer three or four ques- 
tions; such as, Do miracles happen? Can we establish the 
historicity of particular miracle-stories? Can we establish the 
historicity of all or some of the narratives of miracle found in 
our sacred Scriptures? and What is the effect on our Christian 
belief of our attitude toward miracle in general and the scrip- 
tural miracles in particular? 

It may be well to point out at this stage in our discussion 


2 For the position of Driesch see his Gifford lectures entitled ‘‘The Sci- 
ence and Philosophy of the Organism.’’ The views of McDougall may 
be learned from his book called ‘‘Body and Mind.’’ ~ 

3See Royce’s article on ‘‘The Mechanical, the Historical and the Sta- 
tistical,’’ Science, April 17, 1914, which is professedly a development and 
elaboration of certain speculations found in the concluding passages of 
Clerk Maxwell’s ‘‘ Theory of Heat’’ in the light of theories broached by 
Charles Peirce in the Monist in 1891 and 1892. 
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that our first two questions are quite distinct. To ask whether 
miracles happen, and to ask whether the historicity of a par- 
ticular narrative of miracle can be established, are entirely 
separate, though of course not unrelated, inquiries. The 
former may be answered in the affirmative and the latter in 
the negative without any real inconsistency. 

Without committing myself, then, to either the acceptance 
or the rejection of any given miracle-story, I proceed to dis- 
cuss the fundamental general problem of the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of events which may properly be said to be 
“ miraculous.” 


I. 


Up to this point I have been content to use the word 
“miracle” in a loose and vague way. Now it is necessary to 
define the term; for much confusion has resulted from the 
failure to distinguish the different senses in which the word 
has been employed. Leaving to the dictionaries the task of 
cataloguing the various meanings sanctioned by literary usage, 
we may classify them under two or three heads. 

Passing by, as too obvious to require discussion, and as not 
very likely to occasion confusion, the elliptical use of 
“miracle” in the sense of a narrative or story of miraculous 
occurrences, one typical meaning of the term is an event 
which is supernaturally caused. In prescientific ages almost 
everything was supposed to be directly produced by Deity. 
With the rise and progress of science, one class of phenomena 
after another was found to be capable of explanation in terms 
of law. Thus arose the idea of Nature as opposed to the 
Supernatural. Some phenomena were thought of as natural, 
others as supernatural, and the two categories were held to be 
mutually exclusive. The natural scientist and the theologian 
divided the world between them. What could be explained in 
terms of law, or might readily be supposed to become explicable 
with the advance of science, was the work of nature; what 
seemed incapable of scientific explanation was the work of 
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God. With the extension of scientific knowledge the domain 
of Nature grew larger and larger, and the domain of God 
became smaller and smaller, until only events remote in time, 
and the most extraordinary of contemporary events, were still 
held to be, in the significant phrase which has come down to us 
from early legal usage, “ acts of God.’”* 

Thus in David Hume’s famous polemic against miracles he 
was only speaking in the language of his age when he defined 
a mircle as “a violation of the laws of nature,” or, in more 
accurate terms, as “a transgression of a law of nature by a 
particular volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of 
some invisible agent.” Now, as even Huxley insists in his 
friendly exposition of Hume’s philosophy, “The definition of 
a miracle as ‘a violation of the laws of nature’ is, in reality, 
an employment of language which, on the face of the matter, 
cannot be justified. For ‘nature’ means neither more nor 
less than that which is; the sum of phenomena presented to 
our experience; the totality of events past, present, and to 
come. Every event must be taken to be a part of nature, until 
proof to the contrary is supplied. And such proof is, from 
the nature of the case, impossible.’ 

As Huxley claims all for nature, so the enlightened theist 
claims all for God. The deistical conception, which prevailed 
so long in Christendom, was the natural consequence of a 
peculiar situation. It was a compromise between science and 
theology. But as time passed science was seen to have much 
the better of the bargain. Geology demanded the beginnings 
of things as a part of its territory. Next biology claimed to 
explain organic phenomena, even the origin of the various 
species of plants and animals, even the origin of man, without 
having recourse to the assumption of any divine creative fiat. 

Compare the witticism of Strauss that the ‘‘sphere of religion is 
being narrowed by science as the territory of the Red Indian is being 
narrowed by civilization.’? See Bruce, ‘‘The Miraculous Element in the 
Gospels,’’ p. 72. 


5‘*Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding,’’ Section X. 
6 Huxley’s ‘‘Hume,’?’ ‘‘English Men of Letters’? series, p. 129. 
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And now in these latter days the new psychology, with its 
rather successful attempt to get along without the soul, and its 
more recent and also somewhat more dubious endeavor to get 
along without the notion of consciousness, and to explain human 
and animal behavior as merely the reaction of very complicated 
structures to appropriate stimuli,’ seems to be about to com- 
plete the expulsion of Deity from the universe of enlightened 
men. 

The case would indeed be desperate if enlightened men con- 
tinued to hold the deistical notion of God and to think of 
Nature and the Supernatural as mutually exclusive. Long 
ago, however, enlightened theologians foresaw the necessity of 
turning away from the conception of a God outside the world, 
and of adopting, or readopting the old Greek conception of 
God as dwelling in the world. For this new-old theism, ac- 
cordingly, there is no chasm between the natural and the 
supernatural. A miracle, then, cannot be defined simply as a 
supernatural event, because, on theistic assumptions, all events 
are supernatural. To differentiate the particular class of 
phenomena called miracles, it will not do to appeal to divine 
agency, which is equally the cause of all phenomena. 

Another typical meaning of the term miracle is that of a 
wonderful event. The event is wonderful, partly because it 
is unusual, partly because it is believed to be inexplicable. 
The victorious march of science, however, has transferred one 
thing after another from the category of the wonderful to that 
of the explicable and commonplace. This fact has not been 
overlooked by those who would define the miraculous as the 
wonderful. Indeed, they have made much of it. Thus it is 
often said that the phonograph, the electric motor, wireless 
telegraphy, the aeroplane, the submarine, etc., would have been 
miracles a hundred years ago, and are miracles today in the 
eyes of the people of unenlightened countries.* But this is 


7 For the position of the ‘‘ behaviorists’’ see Professor John B, Watson’s 
‘¢Behavior: An Introduction to Comparative Psychology,’’ 1914. 

8 Archbishop Trench attributes this theory of ‘‘ relative miracles’’ to 
Schleiermacher (‘‘ Notes on the Miracles.’’ p. 78). Trench calls them 
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not satisfactory as a sober scientific definition. For, says Dr. 


William Newton Clarke, if miracles are regarded as “ acts 
performed by the use of some natural force not understood at 
the time, though liable to be discovered afterwards,” this 
amounts to the denial of “the miraculous elements in such 
events entirely, and defends the miracles in question by ex- 
plaining them away. The explanation expressly affirms that 
the events are natural, and have been accounted miraculous 
only because of human ignorance. If this is all there are no 
miracles.’”® 

One might add that, “if this is all,” our problem is no 
problem; for no one denies that there have been and still are 
wonders which even the wisest of men are unable to explain. 
And, besides, if we should accept this definition of a miracle, it 
would then be necessary to seek for some other term by which 
to designate the class of conceivable events which at least some 
careful writers have been wont to call miracles. 

Like the definition of a miracle as an event that is super- 
naturally caused, the definition of a miracle as a wonder is, of 
course, not without some justification. Usage sanctions it, 
and, in a loose popular, or rhetorical sense, a miracle may be 
said to be a wonderful event; or, combining the two types of 
definition that we have found insufficient, a wonderful act of 
God. But for purposes of exact thinking we need a definition 
more precise and free from ambiguity. Perhaps such a defini- 
tion may be reached in a round-about way by inquiring as to 
our meaning when we say that a given event is not a miracle. 
The world of natural science is by hypothesis non-miraculous ; 
and what sort of world does science postulate ? 

Says Wilhelm Ostwald, “The prophecy of future events 
based upon the knowledge of the details of recurring events is 
‘miracles for those in regard of whom they were first done but no 
miracles in themselves, being in fact but the anticipation of discoveries 
in the kingdom of nature,’’ and concludes that, ‘‘however it may be 
sought to disguise the fact, the miracle does thus in fact become no 


miracle. ’’ 
®‘¢The Christian Doctrine of God,’’ p. 206. 
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called science.”!° In other words, the purpose of science is to 
formulate “propositions of the following form: When you 
have such and such experiences, you will have such and such 
other experiences.”!! Now the forecasting of the future is 
possible only on the assumption of a uniform order of which 
all events are held to be a part. Any event which can not be 
included in this uniform order has no place in the scheme of 
science. Now such an unorganizable event I propose to call 
a miracle; and a miracle may, accordingly, be defined as an 
event that is experimentally non-predictable. 

The event itself may be experimentally recognizable ; 1. e., 
by physical tests of the sort employed by natural science. But 
it is either (at least in part) uncaused, or else it is caused (at 
least in part) by some ‘non-perceptual’ agent; “so that the 
‘perceptual’ conditions alone do not furnish unequivocal de- 
termining factors for what occurs.’”?* The doctrine that such 
non-predictable events occur implies, accordingly, a theory of 
“experimental indeterminism.” 

When we say that a miraculous event is ‘non-predictable,’ 
we, of course, mean more than that it can not be predicted in 
the present state of human knowledge; for with the progress 
of science the range of prediction is continually being enlarged. 
We mean that a miraculous event is non-predictable in prin- 
ciple. That is to say, its non-predictableness is not, like that 
of some other events, a consequence of human ignorance; but, 
even supposing human knowledge to increase without limit, 
such an event would remain forever an alien in the common- 
wealth of science. 


II. 


Our first question—whether miracles happen—resolves it- 
self, accordingly, into the inquiry whether such unique, or 
non-predictable, events do in point of fact occur. 


10 Ostwald’s ‘‘Natural Philosophy,’’ by Seltzer, p. 13. 

11 The American Naturalist, 1913, p. 393. 

12 See ‘‘Doctrines Held as Vitalism,’’ Prof. H. 8. Jennings, The Amer- 
ican Naturalist, 1913, p. 390. 
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As we have seen, the purpose of science is to predict; to 
gain such a knowledge of the customary order in which events 
occur as to be able, on the basis of what has been, to say what 
will be. Now prediction is possible only so far as the future 
of the universe is like the past, or, more generally, the un- 
known like the known, the unexplained like the already ex- 
plained. Orthodox science, therefore, postulates that the order 
of events is absolutely uniform, and that even those phenomena 
which have hitherto resisted explanation are in principle ex- 
plicable in terms of natural law. In other words, it suits the 
purposes of natural science to assume that there are no inter- 
fering wills and no chance occurrences, that all events are 
subject to an iron law of necessity. 

Now it is hardly necessary to insist that this convenient as- 
sumption is only an assumption. It cannot be justified by an 
appeal to experience, for it is evident that the appeal to ex- 
perience presupposes what is to be established ; and there is no 
apriort reason for it, no reason in the nature of things why, for 
example, the customary succession of day and night should 
continue, or why bodies, having hitherto attracted other bodies 
inversely as the square of the distance, should not begin from 
this time forth to repel one another in the same or in some 
other ratio. No one, to be sure, is worried on account of such 
theoretical possibilities, which would involve the complete de- 
struction of the universe as we know it; yet the mere state- 
ment of such extreme illustrations helps one to realize that 
even natural science is founded upon faith—upon faith in the 
uninterrupted uniformity of nature. 

The most that we have a logical right to say for the funda- 
mental assumption of science is that it has “ worked” remark- 
ably well. No one, of course, holds that all things have 
actually been explained on mechanistic principles; but such 
wonderful progress has been made in this direction that we 
are urged to believe that all things are thus explicable in 
principle. 

The first great triumphs of predictive science were won in 
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the domain of astronomy, and for that reason the methods em- 
ployed in this science early came to be regarded as normative 
for science in general. Kepler, indeed, had imagined that the 
regular movements of the planets were due to their govern- 
ance by personal wills, with which he assumed them to have 
been endowed by the Creator. But the researches of Newton 
proved conclusively that such an assumption is not required; 
and since his day astronomy has made use only of such con- 
cepts as mass, distance, and acceleration. This method of 
viewing phenomena having come to be the method par excel- 
lence of science, most scientists, accordingly, postulate as the 
foundation of science in general, a necessitarian system, a 
rigorously determined universe; and many scientists hold that 
science ought to seek as its ultimate goal the complete explana- 
tion of all phenomena, organic as well as inorganic, in terms 
of “matter and motion.” 

The most famous statement of the creed of orthodox science 
is, no doubt, the formula of the celebrated mathematician 
Laplace. Filled with enthusiasm by the rapid strides of 
astronomy and the brave beginnings of physics and chemistry, 
he declared that, if the configuration and acceleration of all the 
material particles in the universe were known for a given 
instant of time, all subsequent history would in principle be 
calculable.1* 

In recent years, however, scientists seem to have experienced 
a measure of disillusionment. The fact of the matter is that, 
although science has explained a multitude of phenomena, yet, 
like the child in pursuit of the end of the rainbow, it is as far 
as ever from its goal. Indeed, it seems farther from the goal 
today than it seemed in the days of Laplace. Every dis- 
covery has opened up new fields for exploration; every solu- 
tion has posed new problems. 

This is well put by Dr. J. S. Haldane in his presidential 


18 See McDougall, ‘‘ Body and Mind,’’ p. 90.. The Laplacian formula is 
differently stated by different writers. 
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address to the Physiological Section of the British Associa- 
tion.4 

“If in some ways,” says Dr. Haldane, “the advance of 
physiology seems to have taken us nearer to a physico-chemical 
explanation of life, in other ways it seems to have taken us 
further away. On the one hand we have accumulating knowl- 
edge as to the physical and chemical sources and the ultimate 
destiny of the material and energy passing through the body: 
on the other hand an equally rapidly accumulating knowledge 
of an apparently teleological ordering of this material and 
energy; and for the teleological ordering we are at a loss for 
physico-chemical explanations. There was a time, about fifty 
years ago, when the rising generation of physiologists in their 
enthusiasm for the first kind of knowledge closed their eyes 
to the second. That time is past, and we must once more face 
the old problem of life.” 

“Twenty years ago,” said William McDougall, writing in 
1911, “the scientific world was oppressed by the sense of the 
finality of its own dicta. The indestructibility of matter, the 
conservation of energy, and of momentum, the eternal same- 
ness of the chemical atoms, the inevitable extinction of all 
life on the earth by loss of heat from the solar system, the 
never-ending alternation of evolution and dissolution of ma- 
terial systems, all these had become “ axioms” whose rejection 
was said to be impossible for any sane mind. It was felt that 
little remained for science to do save the working out of equa- 
tions to further decimal places.”?® 

But now all is changed. New discoveries have opened up 
new vistas. Some things that seemed self-evident have become 
doubtful. The assumption that all phenomena are capable of a 
mechanistic explanation is rejected by not a few competent 
thinkers as a mere “dogma of science”; and, especially in 
biology, men like Driesch and McDougall are convinced that 
mechanism cannot suffice, but must be supplemented by the 


14 ‘* Reports,’’ 1908. 
15 McDougall, ‘‘ Body and Mind,’’ p. 216. 
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assumption of some ‘non-perceptual’ agency, which may be 
called an “anima” or “ entelechy.” 

Not only has there been a revival of “vitalism” in recent 
years. The scientific reaction has entered the domain of the 
inorganic, and doubt has been thrown upon the accuracy of the 
“laws” of even physics and chemistry. It has been suggested 
that even they are only approximately valid; true only on the 
average when a sufficiently great number of cases is con- 
sidered.1® This conception of laws of nature as statistical 
formulas may be thought of as a reversal of a familiar argu- 
ment against the “freedom of the will.” If a sufficiently 
great number of cases is taken, it is possible to predict with a 
very close degree of approximation the percentages of murders, 
suicides, marriages, etc. Now these are typical “ voluntary” 
actions. Hence the conclusion is drawn that all “ voluntary” 
actions are in point of fact determined, that the will is not 
“free,” but that human conduct is necessarily exactly what it 
is. Men may seem to choose; but, so the argument continues, 
since their actions are in the mass predictable, there was really 
in each individual case no alternative, and each could not have 
done otherwise than he did. The answer to this argument is, 
of course, that, since it is only average conduct, and not a 
particular act of any given individual, that can be predicted, 
the success of the statistician does not prove that the individual 
is not free; for, even if we assume that every man is capable of 
true spontaneity, and that his actions are wholly non-predict- 
able, yet, if a sufficiently great number of men is taken, indi- 
vidual peculiarities will neutralize one another, and the aver- 
age conduct of the group will be predictable. 

Instead of men and women, let us now think of molecules, 
atoms, electrons, or whatever we assume the ultimate units of 
the physical world to be. It is evident then that the empirical 
uniformity of the material world does not necessarily disprove 
the possibility of a fundamental indeterminism. Although 
sensible matter obeys discoverable laws, and its behavior may 


16 Cf. Professor Royce, ‘‘The Historical, The Mechanical, and The Sta- 
tistical,’’ Science, April 17, 1914. 
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consequently be predicted with a very high degree of accuracy, 
the atoms of which it is composed, if we may still speak of 
atoms, may nevertheless be true individuals, each differing 
from every other, and the actions of each being non-predictable. 

Determinism, it seems to me, derives much of its plausi- 
bility from a failure to remember that we are not compelled 
to choose between a thoroughgoing determinatism and a thor- 
oughgoing indeterminism. By thoroughgoing determinism I 
mean the theory that all events are completely determined ; 
i. e., in experimental terms, are accurately predictable. By 
thoroughgoing indeterminism I mean the theory that no events 
are in any sense or degree determined. Now it hardly needs 
to be said that no indeterminist is a thoroughgoing indeter- 
minist, although many determinists seem to be thoroughgoing 
in their determinism. The issue is, accordingly, between 
thoroughgoing determinism on the one hand and some form 
of limited or partial determinism on the other. All that the 
so-called indeterminist maintains is that some events are not 
determined; or, perhaps, only that some events (and may be 
all) are but partially determined. 

This conception of partial determinism is, I think, of suffi- 
cient importance to be given a little further consideration. It 
is, as will appear, perfectly compatible with the theory that 
a law of nature is merely a statement of average behavior. 
Just as the experimental correlate of thoroughgoing deter- 
minism is accurate predictability, so that of partial determin- 
ism is approximate predictability. An event is approximately 
predictable, when it has, to employ mathematical terminology, 
a definite “locus” of possible occurrence; while, if its locus is 
a mathematical point, the event is accurately predictable. 

One is tempted to illustrate by contrasting the “accurate 
predictability ” of an eclipse with the notoriously approximate 
predictability of the weather. But the illustration is not a 
good one, inasmuch as no intelligent person will seriously 
question that the weather could be predicted with a degree of 
accuracy equalling or exceeding that of astronomical predic- 
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tion, if our forecasters had a complete knowledge of the rele- 
vant data and a perfect understanding of the method of inter- 
preting them. On the other hand, even in astronomy, mun- 
dane predictions are not perfectly accurate; but as instruments 
are made ever more delicate and precise, and the calculus of 
prediction is more and more clearly understood, astronomical 
prediction approximates more and more closely to perfect ac- 
curacy. The question remains, and this illustrates very well 
the meaning of partial as contrasted with thoroughgoing de- 
terminism, whether, as the technique is assumed to improve 
without limit, the error would continue to decrease without 
limit, or whether a maximum of possible accuracy would 
finally be attained, short of perfect accuracy; in other words, 
whether there is, even in the case of astronomical phenomena, 
a limit to the progress of science, due not merely to the finitude 
of the human mind and the imperfection of instruments, but 
due to a genuine unpredictability inhering in the phenomena 
themselves. 

This view, which may be called indifferently either partial 
determinism, or partial indeterminism, is not incompatible 
with the science that is, although it is incompatible with the 
ideal science, which is sometimes regarded as in principle at- 
tainable. In this connection a few words may be quoted from 
William James, the great apostle of indeterminism. He is 
discussing more specifically a deterministic theory of the will, 
but his words illumine the general problem. “TI do not see,” 
he says, “how anyone can fail to recognize the fascinating 
simplicity of some such view as this. Nor do I see why for 
scientific purposes one need give it up even if indeterminate 
amounts of effort really do occur. Before their indeterminism 
science simply stops. She can abstract from it altogether, 
then ; for in the impulses and inhibitions with which the effort 
has to cope there is already a larger field of uniformity than 
she can ever practically cultivate. . . . Psychology will be 
Psychology, and Science Science, as much as ever (as much 
and no more) in this world, whether free-will be true in it or 
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not. Science, however, must be constantly reminded that 
her purposes are not the only purposes, and that the order of 
uniform causation which she has use for, and is therefore right 
in postulating, may be enveloped in a wider order, on which 
she has no claims at all.”27 

But what has all this to do with miracles? Much more, 
perhaps, than may at first appear. If this theory is true, 
there is room for miracle even in the universe of natural 
science; we can believe, in a nature such as science must postu- 
late, and at the same time in a supernatural transcending, yet 
immanent in and controlling nature. 


III. 


I do not maintain, of course, that the considerations ad- 
duced in favor of partial indeterminism establish the actuality 
of miracles. We have not proved that miracles happen; still 
less that miracle-stories, or any of them, are historical. All 
that we have a right to affirm is that miracles may happen; 
that, for all we know, or can know to the contrary, they may 
be happening continually. 

In our search for a sufficiently exact definition of a miracle, 
we found that not all “wonders” are miracles. Now it is 
necessary to add that not all miracles are wonders. Assum- 
ing that the human agent is “free,” the voluntary acts of men 
and women are by definition miraculous. They are non-pre- 
dictable. They cannot be completely accounted for in terms 
of natural law.4® But they are not “wonders.” For the 
greatest marvel becomes no marvel, if repeated every day for 
a fortnight. Moreover some miracles can not be wonders, be- 
cause, while we may infer their existence, they are too refined 
for direct perception. In the very nature of the case, miracles 
which are compatible with natural laws conceived as approxi- 
mate statistical formulas,—miracles which, as I have sug- 
gested may be happening all the time, are not wonders. They 


17 “*Psychology,’’ Vol. II, p. 576. 
18 See Bushnell, ‘‘Nature and the Supernatural,’’ Chap. 2, pp. 58 ff. 
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are events, or elements of events, which ordinarily and in the 
present state of science defy detection; and, if they could be 
detected, they would be too frequently perceived to be won- 
derful. ; 
There are then two classes of putative miracles. Miracles 
of the first class, if they occur, would also be wonders. Be- 
cause of their exceptional character they would excite surprise. 
Men would say of them, “So here!” “So there!” Miracles 
of the second class “come not with observation.” They are 
too common to occasion surprise; or else they are not within 
the range of human perception. It is evident that the miracles, 
or alleged miracles of literature and tradition belong to the 
first class,—the class of wonder-miracles. An inquiry into 
the historicity of particular miracle-stories is, accordingly, an 
investigation of the genuineness or non-reality of alleged 
events, which, if they actually occurred, were both miraculous 
and wonderful. 

Now as regards all alleged events this principle holds: The 
more wonderful, the less probable. The burden of proof is 
against the historicity of the exceptional. 

This principle—that the unusual is probably untrue—enters 
into the very warp and woof of our mental life. For example, 
in ordinary perception, experiences which are exceptional or 
extraordinary are rejected as illusory and deceptive. And 
the only difference between genuine perceptions and such 
pseudo-perceptions is that the former fit in with the rest of 
our experiences, while the latter do not. In the laboratory, 
too, no new phenomenon is verified by but one experiment. 
The experiment must be repeated again and again. And the 
scientific world usually declines to accept a new discovery until 
it has been confirmed by a number of independent inves- 
tigators. 

Hume was, of course, mistaken in declaring that no amount 
of testimony is sufficient to prove a miracle. But he is surely 
right in maintaining that much more is required to prove the 
historicity of an unusual than of a usual event. When we 
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read in Josephus that the Romans burnt all the places “round 
about the holy house,” and a little further on in the same 
chapter that “a heifer, as she was led by the high priest to be 
sacrificed, brought forth a lamb in the midst of the temple,”*® 
although the evidence for both statements is exactly the same, 
we are not guilty of inconsistency, if we believe the former, 
and disbelieve the latter assertion. We are not logically re- 
quired to disbelieve all that Livy tells us about the wars of 
the Romans, because we refuse to credit the prodigies which 
he narrates. As I have pointed out, our whole mental life is 
founded upon the principle of the improbability of the un- 
usual; and it is by the application of this principle that we 
sift all narratives, and separate the true from the false. 


IV. 


I presume none of us would scruple to apply this principle 
to the stories of miracle related in the literature of the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Hindus, or the Chinese, or in the literature 
of mediaeval Europe. Shall we make an exception in the 
ease of the literature of the Hebrews and of that produced 
and canonized by the early Christian Church? A generation 
or two ago, almost all Christian men would have answered 
this question is the affirmative. They would have in- 
sisted that in our Bible we have an exceptional literature; 
that the fact that a given narrative of miracle is contained in 
our canonical scriptures creates a presumption in favor of its 
historicity sufficient to overcome the presumption which ordi- 
narily holds against the marvelous. But here is the great 
“change in theological conception” since the first meeting of 
this Conference. Most of us have given up the miracle which 
is logically fundamental to all the miracles of Scripture. We 
have ceased to believe in the miraculous correctness of the 
Bible; and this miracle having been given up, all the miracle- 
stories naturally pass from the domain of sober historical nar- 
ration to that of myth and legend. 

19 Josephus, ‘‘The Wars of the Jews,’’ Book VI, Chap. V. 
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Tn the case of the Old Testament the application of the prin- 
ciple is especially clear. If it be granted that the biblical 
writers are not miraculously preserved from error in matters 
of historical narration, it follows that their reports of mar- 
velous events have no better claim to be regarded as historical 
than similar narratives in other literatures. True, it is not 
sllogical for those who still believe in the miraculous correct- 
ness of all the narratives of sacred scripture to prefer Genesis 
to Geology and Joshua to Astronomy, to believe, in defiance of 
all the ordinary canons of probability, that the iron floated, 
that the shadow moved backward upon the dial, that the dead 
man revived when he touched the bones of Elisha; but it is 
illogical, in my opinion, for one who has accepted the modern 
view of the origin, or rather growth, of the books of the Old 
Testament, to continue to believe in the “ miracles” of Hebrew 
literature, while rejecting those recorded in the other great 
literatures of antiquity. 

When we turn to the New Testament the case against the 
historicity of stories of miracle is, at first sight, not so clear. 
In the case of the Old Testament it is obvious that there was 
plenty of time for legends to grow. Consequently we are 
somewhat disposed to over-emphasize the rdle of time as a 
factor in the origin of narratives of the marvelous, and to con- 
clude that in the case of the “miracles” related by New Tes- 
tament writers, the interval from the date of the event until 
the date of the book in which it is recorded was too short for 
any legend to have arisen. But, to .my mind, this is sheer dog- 
matism. As a matter of fact, studies of the lives of the saints 
show that a period of a generation or two affords ample time 
for a complete legend to grow.2° The apparently sudden rise 

20 Many examples might be adduced. An interesting case is the well- 
known account of the martyrdom of Polycarp in the epistle of the church 
of Smyrna to the church of Philomelious (Eusebius B. IV, Ch. XV). 
Another is the ‘‘ Miracle of the Baptism of a Jewish Impostor’’ related by 
Socrates (‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,’’ VII, 17). For a discussion for and 


against the appearance to Constantine of the cross with the inscription, 
‘* In this conquer,’’ see Newman, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Miracles,’’ Chap. V, and 
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of legends of miracle is in part explained by the transference 
of stories of marvelous happenings from one hero to another ; 
but in certain periods and in certain countries there has also 
been an overdevelopment of the “will to believe,” which has 
produced a positive demand for marvels. Thus in the pages 
of mediaeval historians narratives of miracle seem to require 
no time for growth, but Athena-like to spring full-panoplied 
into being ;?? and, even in modern times, miracles are attrib- 
uted to the saints of Islam while they are still alive or very 
soon after their death.?* 

It would, of course, be very foolish to declare in a dog- 
matic fashion that no story of miracle is historical; and it is 
quite possible that some marvelous and truly miraculous events 
occurred substantially as they are related in the Bible and in 
other writings; nevertheless, in my judgment, we can not 
attain reasonable certainty of the historicity of any particular 
miracle. Although, in my opinion, miracles of what I have 


Abbott, ‘‘Philomythus,’’ Chap. VII. Andrew D. White’s account of the 
growth of the legend of St. Francis Xavier is also illuminating. See 
‘Warfare of Science with Theology,’’ Vol. II, Chap. XIII. 

21 ‘‘ What even a great theologian can be induced to believe and testify 
is seen in St. Augustine’s declaration that the flesh of the peacock is 
incorruptible. The saint declares that he tested it and found it so (see 
the De Civitate Dei, XXI, c. 4, under the passage beginning Quis enim 
Deus). With this may be compared the testimony of the pious author 
of Sir John Mandeville’s ‘‘Travels,’’ that iron floats upon the Dead Sea 
while feathers sink in it, and that he would not have believed this had he 
not seen it.’’ From a footnote to the chapter of White’s ‘‘ Warfare’’ to 
which reference is made in the preceding note. 

22‘‘Tf we pass from the Fathers into the middle ages, we find ourselves 
in an atmosphere that was dense and charged with the supernatural. The 
demand for miracles was almost boundless, and the supply was equal to the 
demand. . . . Nothing could be more common than for a holy man to be 
lifted up from the floor in the midst of his devotions, or to be visited by 
the Virgin or by an angel. There was scarcely a town that could not 
show some relic that had cured the sick, or some image that had opened 
and shut its eyes, or bowed its head to an earnest worshipper.’’ Lecky, 
‘‘Rationalism in Europe,’’ Vol. I, p. 157. 

23 See an article on ‘‘ Les Saints dans 1’Islam,’’ Hibbert Journal, July, 
1909. Also ‘‘Mohammedan Parallels to Christian Miracles,’’ Open Court, 
November, 1909. 
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called the second class, that is events which are in principle 
not capable of explanation in terms of uniform laws of nature, 
but which “come not with observation,” are continually oc- 
curring, and, although even what I have called “ wonder- 
miracles” may happen now and then, the probability that a 
given alleged “wonder-miracle” did not happen is immeas- 
urably great.?4 
V. 


This rejection of the prodigies commonly called miracles is 
not necessarily a rejection of the supernatural, or even of 
miracle in the proper sense of the term. 

All is supernatural. “Every day the sun”; says Emer- 
son, “and, after sunset, night and her stars. Ever the winds 
blow; ever the grass grows. Every day men and women, 
conversing, beholding and beholden.”®> These are as signifi- 
cant of Deity, we may agree, as the most extraordinary event 
could be. Marvels are not needed as signs of the presence of 
God when all nature speaks of him. 

This, as I understand him, is the position of Dr. George A. 
Gordon in his “ Religion and Miracle.” He does not seek to 
prove either that miracles happen, or that they do not happen; 
but is “concerned to show that, where miracle has ceased to 
be regarded as true, Christianity remains in its essence en- 
tire.” “The miraculous,” he says, “means the contradic- 
tion of the customary order of the world. The mechanical is 
the ordinary way of bringing things to pass. Both refer the 
mind to an indispensable antecedent,—the Eternal God. The 
fading of miracle, therefore, does not mean the vanishing of 
God from the life of the world.’’?? 


24‘*The line is broad which separates belief in a general possibility 
from belief is a specific alleged event.’’ The Guardian (London) quoted 
by the Literary Digest, July 31, 1915, in the article on ‘‘ Angelic Inter- 
vention at Mons.’’ The story illustrates very strikingly how easily a 
legend can get started, and constitutes a modern parallel to the legend of 
the appearance of the cross to Constantine. 

25 Emerson, ‘‘The American Scholar.’’ 

26 Preface, p. x. 

27 Pp. 47 f. (condensed). 
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A recent article?® by Dr. William Adams Brown is, to my 
mind, susceptible of a similar interpretation. He defines a 
miracle as “an exceptional event, or quality in an event, in 
nature or in human life, the significance of which religious 
faith finds in the self-revealing activity of Deity”; or, more 
briefly, as “a strange fact with a divine meaning.” In pre- 
scientific thinking the event is regarded as supernatural, be- 
cause it is exceptional; that is to say, the divine meaning of 
the fact is an inference from its strangeness. But with the 
advance of scientific habits of viewing the world, and under 
the influence of the ethical spirit of Christianity, religious 
faith gradually comes to lay less stress upon the arbitrary or 
exceptional quality in events, and learns to recognize even the 
usual and commonplace as divine. “The permanent signifi- 
cance of miracle for religion” does not, then, necessarily imply 
an abiding belief in the reality of events which the scientist 
or the metaphysician would call miracles, or depend upon the 
continued acceptance of any particular cycle of miracle-stories ; 
but may mean no more than an abiding propensity on the part 
of a believer in a personal God to see in nature itself “ the self- 
revealing activity of Deity.” 

This is, I think, a fair interpretation of Dr. Brown’s lan- 
guage. And it is indeed a valid and helpful method of ap- 
proach. Indeed, if such a distinction is tenable, it may be 
considered as the specifically religious, as contrasted with the 
scientific or metaphysical point of view. If we think of 
miracle primarily as an awe-inspiring or wonder-provoking 
quality of particular events or of the world-order as a whole, 
a quality which to the Christian is significant of the presence 
of Deity, then miracle is certainly of permanent significance. 

However, if one has in mind the scientific or metaphysical 
conception of miracle, as well as the distinctively religious, 
he is likely to wonder whether this is all that ought to be said. 
Dr. Brown’s references to James and Bergson, it is true, and 


28‘¢The Permanent Significance of Miracle for Religion,’’ Harvard 
Theological Review, July, 1915. 
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his speaking of “the creative aspect of religion” and of the 
bringing to pass of “new things,” suggest more; but his ex- 
position of this aspect of the problem is not so clear as one 
could wish, and I am not sure that he has really sought to in- 
corporate these elements into his theory of the supernatural. 

Whether or not Dr. Brown has done so, we, I think, may 
make the attempt to build upon a foundation of partial inde- 
terminism. While fostering a healthy skepticism as regards 
the alleged miracles of all literatures, we may at the same 
time, and, as I think, without inconsistency, cultivate a healthy 
faith in the ultimate reality of the miraculous. Put in the 
form of a paradox, the position of this paper might be con- 
cisely described as belief in miracle combined with disbelief 
ain all or most of “the miracles.” 

As I have already sufficiently insisted, natural science can 
not disprove the reality of miracle, and there is no reason why 
it should try to do so. True, it must proceed as if miracle 
were impossible. It must live by its particular kind of faith. 
Within its own domain it must assume the absolutely un- 
broken uniformity of nature. But science need not assume 
that its domain is without limits. Before the fact of miracle, 
science, to employ an already quoted phrase of William James, 
“simply stops.” 

Science, then, can not veto the belief in miracle; and, in my 
judgment, belief in miracle, in the sense in which I have de- 
fined the term, is a necessary implicate of belief in the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. An absolutely deter- 
mined universe is the metaphysical correlate of a “cosmic 
theism ”’*° which is hardly to be distinguished from pantheism. 
If the course of events is absolutely necessitated, so as to be in 
principle predictable from eternity to eternity, we may still 
believe in God; but our concept of God must then be so pale 
and thin, so lacking in practical significance that one could 
almost say that it doesn’t matter whether we believe or not. 


29 The position of John Fiske, which is conveniently summarized in the 
preface to his well-known book, ‘‘The Idea of God.’’ 
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The belief in miracle deepens and supplements our theism, 
and enables us to assimilate the immanent God of “cosmic 
theism” more nearly to the Father-God of Christian tradition. 

Our Father-God manifests Himself in nature, but is not 
limited by nature. He is the source and ground of nature, 
and of much more than nature. All that is natural is also 
supernatural; but not all that is supernatural is natural. The 
two categories are neither identical, nor mutually exclusive ; 
the one includes the other, and, as the logician would say, the 
extent of the one is greater than the extent of the other. This 
difference in the extent of the two orders is the permanent 
domain of the miraculous. 

We need not, then, think of all history as determined in the 
manner assumed by Laplace. Providence is not Fate. There 
is evolution, to be sure; but it is a “ creative evolution,” which 
our Father-God controls, and in which we have a part. There 
is at every step something “ new under the sun,” and each of 
us helps to decide what the next step shall be. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 











III. 
MODERN DOGMATICS.? 
THEODORE F. HERMAN. 


The title of my paper is somewhat infelicitous and unpre- 
cise. Dogmatics is a good word that has kept bad company 
and whose reputation consequently is not without blemish. 
The use of it suggests a temper and an attitude toward truth 
which quite misrepresent the science which it denotes. But 
the word has an ancient place in the republic of letters. It is 
brief and compact. Moreover, it should not be denied an 
opportunity to cleanse its tarnished name. Again, the term 
“modern dogmatics” is manifestly vague and indefinite. But, 
such as it is, I chose the term myself. Nor could I find a 
better one when at the request of your executive committee I 
agreed to carry out an idea which I had suggested to them as 
a desirable feature of our program. My idea was that this 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the Spiritual Conference, 
our silver jubilee year, furnished a suitable occasion for an 
historical sketch of the rise and growth of modern dogmatics. 

The use of the word “modern” implies, of course, no depre- 
ciation of the past in things theological. It is simply a candid 
recognition that there 7s a dogmatics that is new, in its prin- 
ciples, its methods, and, measurably, in its teachings. And 
my purpose this morning is to bring before you in rapid re- 
view the genesis of this new science, to describe its spirit and 
aim, and to sketch its present status. There are three related 
aspects of the general topic that would be of interest to us, 
namely, the historical, the critical, and the constructive. The 
first would show us how modern dogmatics has come into being; 
the second, why it has arisen; and the third, what it has come 

1 A paper read at the Spiritual Conference in Lancaster, Pa., July, 1915. 
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to be. My first thought was to present these three aspects 
conjointly in this paper. But I found it impossible to do that 
within my time limit. Hence I shall confine myself chiefly 
to the historical aspect, which, as I said, seemed to form a 
suitable topic for this twenty-fifth meeting of our conference, 
and I shall refer to the critical and constructive phases only in 
passing. 

Modern dogmatics is a great religious movement. Not a 
dead monument of learning built in cloistered retreats, but a 
vigorous movement of life whose flow is manifest in history 
and whose force is astounding. It is so varied, that volumes 
would be required to describe it adequately. It is so far- 
reaching, that, in this transition stage, no one is competent to 
estimate its laurels or enumerate its victories. Its records in- 
clude many brilliant names and they chronicle numerous no- 
table achievements. But vast and varied though it is, the 
movement may be surveyed rapidly and accurately in the per- 
sons of its outstanding leaders. 

Modern dogmatics begins with F. D. E. Schleiermacher. It 
was born in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
three centuries intervening between the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and the beginning of modern dogmatics, so far as dog- 
matics is concerned, belong to the dark ages. During that 
long span of time, no Moses led Christian theology out of the 
darkness in whose mist it had tarried since the time of St. 
Augustine and before; no prophet arose to proclaim the eman- 
cipation of divine truth from the shackles of scholastic bondage. 
In its essence, dogmatics for three centuries after the Reforma- 
tion remained precisely what it had been during the ages pre- 
ceding it. In principle, in method, and very largely in its 
conclusions, it passed unchanged, if not unchallenged, from 
Catholicism to Protestantism, and in Protestantism, with 
minor divergencies, to all its constituent branches. It was 
contraband in the Protestant communion, foreign to its spirit 
and hostile to its life. But no one suspected that, least of all 
the great Reformers themselves, who, as theologians, were 
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medizval to the core, without exception. This is not said in 
derogation of the men, nor in disparagement of the movement. 
It is mentioned simply as an historical fact, which has been 
ignored or obscured to our own hurt. Again, this statement 
does not deny the presence of so-called specific and distinctive 
Protestant doctrines in the various Reformation and post-Ref- 
ormation systems of Christian doctrine, such as the universal 
priesthood of believers, justification by faith, or the normative 
authority of the Bible. But these distinctive tenets of the Ref- 
ormation either remained foreign elements in essentially medi- 
eval systems of doctrine, or, gradually, they were construed 
in conformity with the ruling spirit of the whole. The for- 
mer alternative is seen in the doctrine of the universal priest- 
hood of believers, while the latter is illustrated by the doctrine 
of justification by faith. The tenet of the universal priesthood 
was the incarnation of the very spirit of the Reformation. It 
embodied experiences and principles which, directly or by 
necessary inference, were subversive of the central dogmas of 
Catholicism. And, in the domain of life, its effect has been 
little less than revolutionary. But no correspondent change, 
due to its pervasive influence, may be traced in the sphere of 
thought. It remains an unassimilated, yea unassimilable, ele- 
ment in systems of doctrine based upon medieval premises 
and principles. On the other hand, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith soon became a debased counterfeit in the theo- 
logical marts of Protestantism. On the lips of the early 
Luther it had been the affirmation of a vital religious fact, but 
in the creeds and catechisms of Protestantism it became the 
formula of a theological fiction. Instead of transforming the 
body of Protestant teaching with its own native vigor, it be- 
came conformed to the spirit of Rome that lurked beneath the 
Protestant garb. 

I repeat, therefore, that no trace of modern dogmatics ap- 
pears in the age of the Reformation or in the centuries subse- 
quent to it. The doctrinal systems of Protestantism, from the 
Loci Communes of Melanchthon to the end of the eighteenth 
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century, remained medieval in spirit and in form. Their 
anthropology was Augustinian; their soteriology, Anselmic; 
their Christology, Chalcedonian; and their theology, using 
the word in its narrower sense, was abstractly metaphysical. 
And, most significant of all, the universally accepted concep- 
tion of dogma was that its subject matter consisted of a 
sacred deposit of truth supernaturally communicated to man 
and inerrantly preserved in the Bible. The sole function of 
dogmaticians was to extract this truth from the sacred record, 
to formulate it systematically without addition, subtraction, 
or mutilation, and to defend it against all adversaries, chiefly 
by an appeal to the supernatural manner in which it had been 
conveyed to man. 

The Reformation marked a turning point in human history. 
It requires no apologist and no eulogist. But its real glory 
as a religious and an intellectual rebirth will in no wise be 
diminished by a candid recognition of its limitations. Great 
and beneficent as were the changes wrought by it, in religious 
thought, belief, and life, there are some things which it left 
unchanged. And chief among them was dogma. This is not 
to deny that the new creed which it formulated was, as a 
matter of fact, much more correspondent to the truth than the 
old had been. But the fundamental and primary fact is that 
the Reformation left the main stress of emphasis and of obli- 
gation where it found it, namely, upon correctness of intel- 
-lectual belief. What Principal Workman has said of Luther 
himself—that “as he grew older his conception of faith be- 
came more and more intellectual, till at last it comprised little 
beyond the assent of the mind to the articles of an orthodox 
creed ”’—may be fairly said of the Reformation movement as 
a whole. “ When the creative fire of the tremendous upheaval 
had died down, what had been accomplished in dogmatics was 
the substitution of a fresh for an old reading of certain doc- 
trines which professed to convey the significance of a revela- 
tion given long ago, and to declare the methods whereby the 
benefits of that revelation might be appropriated. Corrupted 
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doctrine had been restored to its pristine purity; human ac- 
cretions had been eliminated from the body of divine truth. 
But Christian doctrine continued to be viewed as a series of 
propositions, supernaturally revealed, which claimed the as- 
sent of the human mind. The accent was not shifted from 
belief in doctrinal propositions to faith in a person, but only 
from wrong belief over to right belief.” Which is to say that 
in and after the Reformation movement Christianity was 
taken to be a doctrinal system still, though a system whose 
doctrine had been corrected and made pure. 

It was Schleiermacher who opened a new era. He became 
the founder and father of modern dogmatics. Few men as 
great as he have appeared in the ranks of theological workers; 
and, perhaps, none greater. In him head and heart, vast 
learning and simple piety, were fitly framed together, each 
contributing its share toward the strength and beauty of his 
work. With Paul, John, Augustine, Clement, Origen, Athana- 
sius, and Aquinas, he belongs to the small group of epoch- 
making theologians. No Protestant theologian since his time 
has escaped his influence. The creative impulses and the form- 
ative influences which he imparted to theology, after the lapse 
of a century, after tests by friends and trials by foes, are 
still vigorously operative. The greatness of Schleiermacher 
does not lie in any addition, subtraction, or alteration of spe- 
cific Christian doctrines. In those respects, indeed, his theo- 
logical system shares the obscurities, contradictions, and im- 
perfections of all other systems in which men have attempted 
to set down the facts of our faith in an orderly manner. The 
surpassing service of Schleiermacher to theological thinking 
consists in the new conception of religion, and conversely, of 
theology, which he states, applies, and defends as teacher, 
preacher, and apologist of the Christian faith. It was here 
that he broke with medieval dogmatics and blazed the way 
for modern dogmatics. According to Schleiermacher religion 
is not a system of thought or a series of propositions claiming 
the intellectual assent of man, but a life, growing out of a 
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fundamental experience and resulting in abiding convictions. 
This fundamental experience, which lies at the very basis of 
every religion and forms its palpitating heart, is, in Schleier- 
macher’s phrase, “ the feeling of absolute dependence on God.” 
And, again, this sense of absolute dependence on God is not the 
result of reflection. It wells up in human consciousness with 
inherent and inevitable necessity. It forms a fundamental 
constituent of our nature. ‘The consciousness of man, for 
Schleiermacher, is driven back, step by step, from the world’s 
single agencies and separate parts to the world as a whole, 
wherein all single phenomena inhere. Then, from the total 
universe, still running backwards, it lights at last upon the 
Absolute behind all the single phenomena and behind their 
totality. There human consciousness is silent, passive, re- 
ceptive. It gazes up “the great altar stairs that slope through 
darkness up to God.” It feels its personal contact with, and 
absolute dependence on, the ultimate Source of everything that 
is. It is then in the grip of religion.” Observe carefully that 
this primary religious experience involves no intellectual ele- 
ment. It imparts no information and it yields no knowledge 
of God in a speculative sense. That must be sought for after- 
wards, if it is to come at all; and it must flow from the sense 
of dependence as its source. But the primary religious ex- 
perience itself contains no slightest jot or tittle of speculative 
knowledge. It is a life, experience, feeling of dependence as 
Schleiermacher would say, pure and simple, and from begin- 
ning to end. And in the presence and the persistence of this 
feeling, religion’s essential characteristics lie. 

The Christian religion, accordingly, is that experience of 
God, that consciousness of absolute dependence on God, which 
Jesus Christ personally possessed and which he creatively 
imparts to believers on him through the mediation of the 
Church. In Christianity, that feeling of dependence on God 
which forms the basis of religion in general, is developed and 
deepened to the point of perfection. Jesus Christ himself 
lived, moved and had his being in that sense of dependence at 
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its highest. He possessed the full unalloyed God conscious- 
ness without let or hindrance, and He communicates it to his 
disciples, as the ages pass on, through the mediation of the 
Church. So he redeems men from sin, which to Schleier- 
macher denotes the prevalence of the sensuous nature of man 
over his spiritual nature, into that complete selfhood which 
loses itself and finds itself again in God. This redemptive 
Christ is not immediately given in the consciousness of the 
present day Christian. But starting with the Christian ex- 
perience and passing back to its source, Schleiermacher main- 
tained, you are brought up finally against a Christ in the main 
like the Christ of the New Testament. Because the present 
experience of the Christian man required the previous appear- 
ance in history of an archetypal Christ in whom that experi- 
ence was perfect and out of whom it passes to the race. 

Thus ran Schleiermacher’s thought. It was an epoch-mak- 
ing scheme. It signalized an entirely fresh beginning in theo- 
logical thinking. Hitherto the Church had held that the 
essence of Christianaty is a set of doctrines supernaturally 
revealed. Schleiermacher held that it is a consciousness in- 
spired and created primarily by the person of Jesus Christ. 
Hitherto the Church had taught that the substance of faith is 
intellectual assent to a program of speculative propositions. 
Schleiermacher taught that it is the experience of redemption 
from sin through Jesus Christ. And the foundation of this 
saving faith is not the Scriptures, certainly not ecclesiastical 
creeds, but the inward experience itself. From this primary 
fact, given in human consciousness, result all biblical records, 
all theologies and liturgies, all ecclesiastical institutions and 
polities. They are records of Christian experience and prod- 
ucts of Christian consciousness. And this Christian conscious- 
ness itself, the secret of human strength and blessedness, is the 
effect in us of the impulse and influence of Jesus Christ, cre- 
ated organically through the medium of the Church. Its 
genesis within man is in full accord with-the psychological and 
moral laws of his being, and its growth depends upon the exer- 
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cise of his free will; but its ultimate ground is in Jesus 
Christ, who occupies the central place in Schleiermacher’s 
system, and the supreme position in history, and who has an 
absolutely unique significance in the history of revelation. To 
Schleiermacher, “the person of Jesus Christ was a moral 
miracle in the midst of the life of our humanity, of an order 
to be explained only by a new spiritually creative act of God.” 

Schleiermacher’s system has been charged with many sins 
of omission and commission; and it certainly is not without 
defects. But it may well be said of him that even his short- 
comings are the defects of noble qualities. If in his earlier 
works there was a passing denial of the immortality of the 
soul, it was in the interest of a present experience of abundant 
and endless life and against the crude conception of an eternity 
of selfish bliss that was generally held in his time. If his 
thought of God in all of his writings remains vague, verging 
on pantheism, it was due to his mystic sense of God as filling 
the whole universe with his presence and power. Whatever 
demerits one may find in Schleiermacher’s system, either in 
its substance or form, they are immeasurably overbalanced by 
its merits. It is he who rediscovered and restated the imme- 
diacy of religion, its independence of rational argument, of 
historical tradition, or institutional form. It is he who pro- 
claimed that the subject matter of Christian theology consists 
not of a-priori propositions containing supernatural informa- 
tion, but of abiding convictions that grow out of the Christian 
revelation and can be verified in Christian experience. This 
is his permanent contribution to theology. It thrilled the 
hearts of men in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
when the Berlin professor flung it out in impassioned speeches 
in answer to the challenge of a contemptuous rationalism. And 
it became, so to speak, the Magna Charta of a new science of 
dogmatics. It would be interesting, were there time for it, 
to trace somewhat in detail the fate of Schleiermacher’s system 
in the two generations immediately following the life of the 
master. Such a survey would lead us to two conclusions. On 
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the one hand it would show that the influence of Schleier- 
macher was strong upon many theologians in Germany and 
elsewhere. These men may be called disciples of Schleier- 
macher’s, in greater or less degree, because they had learned 
his primary lesson that it is in the Christian consciousness a 
Christian theology must begin. But, on the other hand, it 
would also become apparent that during this period no theo- 
logian appeared who made Schleiermacher’s constructive prin- 
ciple the basis of a system of Christian doctrine. That is to 
say, Schleiermacher’s influence was effective in many minor 
ways, but the quickening impulse which he had imparted to 
theology did not at once become its controlling spirit. The 
reason for this failure was twofold—the rise of Hegelianism 
and the rally of conservatism. To speak first of the latter, it 
was inevitable that Schleiermacher’s theological construction 
should arouse the earnest protests of those whose theology con- 
sisted of ecclesiastically warranted propositions. They felt 
that he had destroyed the very foundation of Christian faith 
and, under the leadership of Hengstenberg, they put up a 
vigorous fight to save the old formulas. But far more signifi- 
cant than this conservative reaction was the dazzling success 
of Hegel, whose wonderful system of philosophy captivated 
Europe and diverted theology into the very paths of specula- 
tion out of which Schleiermacher had led it into safer and 
saner ways. During its brief regnancy, Schleiermacher was 
crowded from the center to the circumference of theological 
thought. Even today men debate the question whether Hegel 
overthrew essential Christianity or defended it with his bril- 
liant dialectic, as he undoubtedly supposed himself to be doing. 
But there can be no debate concerning the relation between 
Schleiermacher and Hegel. They differ fundamentally in 
their viewpoint. Schleiermacher is inductive. He starts 
from experience. In psychology and in history he seeks to 
come to a rational understanding of the moral and religious 
meaning of the universe, and of man’s transcendental rela- 
tions. In the finite he finds the infinite. Hegel reverses the 
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process. He is a-priori and inductive. His starting point is 
infinity. With a boldness equaling that of Thomas Aquinas 
himself, and with a skill never surpassed, he affirms the ex- 
istence of but one Absolute. History is the mighty process 
through which this one infinite reality comes to expression and 
self-realization. Thus Hegel started with a philosophical con- 
struction of reality. He used life to illustrate his logic. He 
searched history in order to verify his philosophy. Anyone 
who has studied Hegel can easily understand the charm and 
explain the vogue of this heaven-storming and earth-conquering 
monism, which seemed to hold the key to all knowledge and 
mysteries. Philosophy rejoiced because it restored to reason 
that primacy which Kant had destroyed. It broke down the 
barriers between the noumenal and the phenomenal and re- 
affirmed the right of the mind to explore the universe from 
center to circumference. Confessional theologians rejoiced 
because Hegel’s philosophy gave new sanction to dogma, which 
Schleiermacher had descredited. So far from being an ex- 
terna] and transient expression of religion as Schleiermacher 
had declared, Hegel represented dogmas to be the very essence 
of religion. He maintained that the study of dogmas is the 
highest task of the Church. 

Thus the issue between Hegel and Schleiermacher was clear 
cut. The one attemped to establish Christianity on a purely 
philosophical basis, while the other sought to ground it firmly 
on historical and psychological foundations. And for the 
length of a generation the voice of Schleiermacher, new, if not 
still and small, was all but drowned by the stentorian clamor of 
Hegel’s followers, who declaimed, for the last time, let us hope, 
the ancient delusion that man by searching can find out God. 
Then, about the middle of the nineteenth century, came the col- 
lapse of Hegelianism. There is, perhaps, no phenomenon in 
the history of philosophy more striking than the sudden down- 
fall of this marvelous system, unless it be its startling rise. 
Yet, the reason for it is not far to seek. It is due not only to 
the fact that the beautiful river of Hegelianism, after starting 
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in the highlands of speculation, had, in some of its turns and 
windings, lost itself in arid deserts of sceptical denials; while 
in others it had become a muddy stream of crass materialism. 
The chief reason was that the age of Plato or of Aquinas was 
gone forever. A new age had dawned whose great prophet, 
after Kant, was Schleiermacher. It placed life before logic; 
it preferred history to philosophy; it ranked experience above 
speculation. Hegel had taken this sober-minded age unawares. 
He had captivated it with the magic of his words. He had 
beguiled it with the symmetry of his system. Thinkers and 
scholars took a brief holiday, as it were, and rioted and 
reveled in abstract metaphysics. But the holiday was brief. 
Directly the age returned to sobriety and, weary of its folly, 
it voiced its disgust with its brilliant seducer in the Positivism 
" of Comte. 

It was thus in the latter half of the nineteenth century that 
Schleiermacher came to his own. Comte claimed to be the 
spokesman for the ripe manhood of mankind, who had passed 
through the infantile and juvenile stages of theological and 
metaphysical symbolism to the stage of science, which dealt 
with facts and discarded all the crude fancies of theological 
and philosophical speculation. But there was a riper man- 
hood than that reported by Comte. It shared his profound 
respect for facts, and his scientific passion for historical re- 
ality, but it also discerned facts of a higher order than those 
that claimed the interest and attention of scientists and his- 
torians. It rejected both the idealistic monism of Hegel and 
the materialistic monism of Comte. And it returned to the 
quasi-dualism of Kant with its two spheres of reality, the 
noumenal and the phenomenal, interpenetrating one another, 
forming a rational and moral unity, and yielding their secrets 
to the rational and moral faculties of man working conjointly, 
each in its own precinct and according to itsown nature. “ With 
Kant it held, as against the rationalism of Hegel, that not 
reason per se, but reason acting upon experience is the true 
source of knowledge; and, as against the empiricism of Comte, 
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that knowledge comes not from experience flung down upon a 
passive mind, but from experience acted upon by mind.” 
Schleiermacher the great spokesman of this riper manhood 
had learned Kant’s lesson well—not only the lesson taught in 
his Critique of Pure Reason, that we cannot get behind mere 
phenomena, know ultimate realities or things-in-themselves, 
or prove God, immortality, or the freedom of the will, but also 
the lesson taught in his Critique of Practical Reason, that the 
reason which could not prove these things could not disprove 
them either, and that “moral” faith in them was not only 
justified, but as sound and obligatory as any “rational” faith 
could be. Indeed, Schleiermacher had learned Kant’s lesson 
so well that he transcended it. He passed with Kant beyond 
the bounds set by the Pure Reason, but he passed further be- 
yond them, arriving not at a mere morality for which the 
Practical Reason called, in the interest of a perfect world and 
of a completed happiness of mankind, but at a religion expe- 
rienced and affirmed in man’s inner consciousness, and which, 
being so experienced and affirmed, was to be accepted as one 
of the world’s basal facts. 

And now, after the lapse of a generation or more, Schleier- 
macher came to his own, mainly through the labors of Albrecht 
Ritschl who is the only theologian of modern times entitled 
to be compared with Schleiermacher in the depth of his insight 
and in the breadth of his influence. His coming means the 
beginning of the second era in the history of modern dog- 
matics. “Generally speaking, there never was an age when 
theology was more discredited, and when the task of the theo- 
logian to formulate Christian doctrines and to establish their 
validity was more difficult. The collapse of Hegelianism had 
created a widespread distrust of speculation in general. Dis- 
enchanted by the failures of philosophy, men sought solace in 
science which was then asserting a unity of nature and an un- 
broken continuity of law, in the name of evolution and with 
the fervor of neophytes, that seemed to leave no room for 
religion’s dearest traditions or for theology’s most cherished 
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beliefs. Moreover, the strongholds of the Christian Church 
were being assailed from within and her defensive power 
against external foes was impaired by historical criticism. 
Even the traditional Christian piety no longer passed unchal- 
lenged as representing the ideal human character, for the age 
was slowly shifting its emphasis from the individual to society 
and it demanded a religious piety that furnished the principles 
and supplied the sanction of social redemption. This was 
Ritschl’s age. And his great merit as well as the measure of 
his extraordinary powers, is seen in his recognition of the sit- 
uation and in his response to it. He met the increasing hos- 
tility of science and philosophy to the Christian faith, not by 
a futile frontal attack of denunciation and denial, but, like 
Schleiermacher himself, by a differentiation of the respective 
precincts of science and of religion. He disarmed historical 
critics by conceiving the object of Christian faith in such a 
way that it was indifferent to the results of their investiga- 
tions. He satisfied the social need of the age by making the 
evangelical idea of the kingdom of God the center of the Chris- 
tian message and ministry.” 

In Ritschl, then, theology returned to the path which had 
been blazed for it by Schleiermacher. The younger theologian 
is at one with his older and greater forerunner in starting 
theological construction not from dogmatic propositions but 
from the experience of the Christian. In that essential point 
they are in hearty accord, whatever minor differences may ex- 
ist between them. A glimpse at Ritschl’s epoch-making book, 
The Christian Doctrine of Justification and of Reconciliation, 
will show us the meaning of Christian experience to Ritschl 
and the use which he made of it in constructive theology. 
Though a monograph in name, the book really contains a com- 
plete system of theology. But Ritschl completely reverses the 
method pursued by the traditional systems. Instead of start- 
ing with an abstract idea of God and proceeding thence to 
Christ and man, to sin and redemption, as was their wont, he 
began with certain concrete facts of life which together consti- 
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tute the experience of salvation. “These facts are sin, the 
consciousness of forgiveness, awareness of restoration to the 
will and power of goodness, the gift of love, and of a spirit 
which feels itself victorious and triumphant amidst the ills of 
life and in the presence of death. This Christian experience 
of salvation from sin is a present fact in the lives of individual 
men and it has been a fact in the lives of masses of men for 
many generations. Hence this central and fundamental fact 
of the Christian experience has a psychology and a history from 
which reflection and speculation must take its departure. And 
Christian theology is the science which ascertains and states 
this and other facts of the Christian consciousness, traces them 
to their source in history, explains their genesis in experience, 
searches into their ultimate significance, and relates them to 
other facts of human experience.” 

This, in simple language, is the theological method pursued 
by Ritschl. Its point of departure was the Christian experi- 
ence. In human consciousness and in history he found the ’ 
data for his theology. Instead of reasoning a-priori from an 
abstract nation of God and a forensic plan of salvation, he 
began with the concrete, vivid facts of the religious life that 
owed its creative impulses to Jesus Christ. Here his agree- 
ment with Schleiermacher and his dependence upon the older 
theologian are obvious. But now we must note an important 
difference between Schleiermacher and Ritschl. Both main- 
tained that the starting point of theology must be the Christian 
experience, but they differed in their conception of the content 
or nature of the Christian experience. To Schleiermacher its 
essential was the consciousness of the dependence on God which 
was peculiar to the Christian believer, but to Ritschl the essence 
of Christian experience was Jesus Christ himself, not a mere 
feeling but a peculiar life in its fulness. The effect of this 
distinction is far-reaching. If the primary fact of our Chris- 
tian experience is a feeling, as Schleiermacher held, whose 
cause is not immediately proclaimed in our consciousness, then 
its creative cause must be sought by an independent process of 
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historical research or philosophical speculation. That is pre- 
cisely what Schleiermacher did. He groped his way back 
from the Christian experience of dependence on God to Christ, 
who had been its archetypal possessor and who was its creator. 
But in following this line he was brought into contact inevi- 
tably with that speculative thought from whose thraldom he 
had sought escape. For Ritschl, Schleiermacher’s problem 
did not exist. Christian experience and the historical Christ 
are given us together. To be a Christian means not to possess 
a feeling of dependence on God, mediated somehow by Christ, 
but to be conscious of an inward correspondence of our life 
with Christ as he stands in history. And this vital corre- 
spondence, this Christ born in us, is far more than a feeling 
of dependence on God. It is rather a consciousness of free- 
dom and victory over the world, of deliverance and uplift into 
a spiritual realm, of self-identification with the society which 
Christ has set up, namely, the kingdom of God, in which both 
the individual and the race have their ultimate destiny. 
Ritschl died in 1889, but being dead he yet speaketh. And 
I am persuaded his voice will never cease to be heard. He 
left no academic school but many devoted disciples. Like 
Schleiermacher, he influenced even those who dissented vigor- 
ously from his principles and conclusions. He constructed no 
theological system in which his principles are consistently 


wrought out in detail. Here again he resembled Schleier- 
macher in that the execution of his scheme left much to be 
desired. But these short-comings are insignificant. They 
simply mean that the task essayed by Ritschl was too great to 
be accomplished by one man in one generation. That task 
was nothing less than the reconstruction of the whole dogmatic 
edifice of the past. Ritschl’s contribution to it consisted in 
his clear apprehension of the problem to be solved, namely, 
his conception of Christian doctrine as practical convictions 
growing out of life instead of theoretical propositions dropped 
out of the sky; and in his courageous and complete reversal of 
the ancient a-priori and deductive method. It is this Ritsch- 
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lian method of procedure from the known to the unknown, 
form the historical to the eternal, from the human to the divine, 
from the practical to the theoretical, from religion to theology, 
that constitutes his permanent contribution to theology. 
Modern dogmatics appropriates this method. Its point of 
departure is the historical Jesus, his known humanity and 
his practical religious efficacy as the redeemer of mankind. 
With Schleiermacher and Ritschl, it regards him, on the one 
hand, as the product of history, and yet, on the other hand as 
an issue from eternity; as a genuine man in whom the abso- 
lute God manifested his nature and his purpose. With the 
aid of modern philosophy it seeks to ground the historical 
Jesus in the heart of the eternal God and to explain the rela- 
lation of the Christlike God to the universe. By means of 
psychology and history it attempts to explain the continued 
presence and power of Jesus in mankind. Faith it regards as 
trust in Jesus and in the God whom he reveals—trust enough 
to test his principles and try his life in loyal obedience. Re- 
ligion it regards as personal and spiritual communion with 
God; not magical communion through mechanical ordinances, 
not mystic communion through ineffable visions and incom- 
municable raptures, but communion of person with person; of 
the finite will, heart, and mind with the infinite purpose, love, 
and wisdom as revealed in Jesus Christ. Theology, it holds, 
consists of those abiding convictions concerning God and man, 
sin and salvation, heaven and earth, which grow out of this 
vital communion with God and which verify themselves in the 
experience of mankind. 

H. B. Smith said of Schleiermacher, “that he led German 
Christianity in its returning course to our Lord.” To an even 
greater degree that is true of Ritschl. He and the thinkers 
adopting his theological method have laid universal Christi- 
anity under heavy obligations by their recovery of the person 
of Jesus Christ. They have opened our eyes to the difference 
between the Christ of metaphysical speculation and scholastic 
definition and the Jesus of history. They have helped us to 
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see him, not as a remote theological figure, standing for a little 
while on the hill-tops of Palestine to carry out a fixed program, 
a divine transaction for men, and then disappear into the 
clouds whence he had come, but to see him as he lives in the 
pages of the New Testament, as he moves through the aisle of 
history, as he dwells in the hearts of men, instinct with life and 
power, initiating a new process of salvation 1n men, not for 
men, in which their sorrows are assuaged, their sins forgiven, 
and their hopes and aspirations satisfied. Modern dogmatics 
has but one constructive principle, viz., the christological. 
But the Christ from whom it derives its revealing light on 
God, the world, man, sin, salvation, ete., is not the Aoyos, the 
image and expression of a transcendent metaphysical deity, 
but the historical Jesus, in whom dwelt the fulness of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. And its faith in Christ does 
not rest upon any metaphysical fact connected with his per- 
son, but upon his spiritual supremacy and moral lordship. 
In this connection I wish to call attention to Dorner, to his 
relation to Schleiermacher and to his relation to the Mercers- 
burg theology. Dorner’s great book, The History of the Doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ, was an attempt to preserve 
Schleiermacher’s essential basis, and at the same time, to give 
fresh security to the historical Christ and to the doctrines 
gathered round his name. With others who dwelt in Schleier- 
macher’s camp, Dorner felt that the person of Christ and the 
traditional Christology were not sufficiently safeguarded in 
Schleiermacher’s system. This feeling was strengthened by 
the negative criticism of Biedermann, Strauss, Bruno Bauer, 
and Feuerbach, working from the Hegelian direction, which 
had swept the historical Christ away. ‘Schleiermacher, in 
seeking a rational and historical explanation of the Christian 
consciousness, had been borne on to a Christ who corresponded 
in the main to the historical Christ of the Scriptures and the 
Church; but he had not been borne on to the specific formulas 
wherein the doctrine of Christ’s preexistence, of the trinity, 
and of other mysteries had been enshrined—nor, for that mat- 
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ter, to any other formulas in substitution for these. Thus 
Schleiermacher’s abbreviated creed left many empty spaces 
where formerly great doctrines had stood. “ Dorner could not 
rest content with that. He says in his Glaubenslehre, “ when 
the enlightened Christian mind is in harmony, by its faith and 
experience, with objective Christianity, which faith knows to 
be its origin, and which is also attested by the Scriptures and 
the scriptural faith of the Church, then such a faith has to 
justify and develop its religious knowledge in a systematic 
form.” That is to say, Dorner held that theology must extend 
in a speculative direction Schleiermacher’s historical process 
of obtaining religious knowledge. When the Christian con- 
sciousness has uttered its last word, then theology makes phi- 
losophy its handmaiden in order to ascertain what more there 
may be to say concerning the objects of faith, a position which 
is thoroughly sound and sensible. And this is what Dorner 
sought to do. Given the Christ, whom the Christian conscious- 
ness demanded and whom history attested, he sought to show 
what must be said of him from the speculative side. This, of 
course, meant grounding him in the eternal nature of things. 
It involved a doctrine of the incarnation, and thus Dorner 
came to write his great history of Christology and later his 
Glaubenslehre, in which his own Christology is contained. 
Dorner’s Christology is justly famous, for it marks the point 
of transition from the metaphysical Christologies of the past 
to modern ethical Christologies. Before Schleiermacher you 
have the Christology of Chalcedon, which interprets the his- 
torical person of Jesus in terms of an ancient dualistic phi- 
losophy. In Schleiermacher, you have Christ but no effort to 
explain him. In Dorner, you have the person of the historical 
Jesus and a new method of explaining his relation to God and 
his appearance on earth. Dorner regarded the incarnation of 
God in Christ not as an altogether exceptional and singular 
manifestation of God, a departure from all his former ways of 
self-manifestation, which had no historical antecedent and no 
historical consequent, but as the last step in an age-long process 
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of revelation, as the complete realization of that which had 
been God’s plan and purpose from the beginning. This grad- 
ual self-impartation of God to man was a vital, historical 
process beginning in eternity and culminating in Christ. Its 
necessity lay not in the exigency of sin, though sin of course 
vitally affected and changed the character and course of the 
incarnation, but in the character of God and in the supreme 
need of man to know God and to come into fellowship with 
him. Moreover, the great mystery of the incarnation of God 
in Christ was not the union of two incompatible and mutually 
exclusive natures in one person. No impassable gulf existed 
between the divine nature and the human which had to be 
bridged by the majestic and merciful device of the incarnation, 
as the Greek philosophers had falsely supposed. The two 
natures were akin. The human was closely related to the 
divine, because God had made man in his image. Both were 
essentially moral and rational personality. Hence human 
nature had an ineradicable capacity for receiving and express- 
ing the divine nature. God could dwell in Christ without the 
renunciation of his essential deity and Christ could reveal God 
without the destruction of his essential humanity. The incar- 
nation of God in Christ was the realization of the ideal relation 
between God and man. 

Thus ran Dorner’s Christology. It means a distinct ad- 
vance over all former efforts to explain the person of Christ, 
in its emphasis on the immanence of God in history and on his 
kindship with man. It is true that Dorner departs from the 
path marked out by Schleiermacher and followed later by 
Ritschl, and “still moves in a region of abstract metaphysics 
when he explains the person of Christ as resulting from the 
union of the \oyos, with an impersonal human nature. It is 
true also that modern theology refuses to follow Dorner into 
this region of abstract metaphysics which represents the phi- 
losophical conceptions of former times. It sees more clearly 
than did Dorner that such a term as Aoyos is merely a philo- 
sophica] label for the person of the historical Jesus but not an 
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independent entity that explains the mystery of the incarna- 
tion. It contends that such a term as “impersonal human 
nature” may have had a vital content in scholastic realism, 
but has absolutely none in the minds of men trained in the con- 
crete methods of modern science. Modern psychology has 
made it perfectly meaningless to speak of an impersonal human 
nature, as a substratum of personality.” But these limitations 
of Dorner’s Christology do not lessen its importance. It marks 
a milestone in the efforts of men to give a rational interpreta- 
tion of the mystery of the incarnation. Dorner stands at the 
point of transition from ancient to modern Christology and 
points the way in the right direction. Those who preceded 
him started with the metaphysical deity of Christ in the bosom 
of the eternal Godheal and found the marks of the divine na- 
ture of the historical Jesus in his possession of the abstract 
attributes of deity, such as omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence. Those who came after Dorner took their de- 
parture from the humanity of Jesus and found his divinity in 
the perfection of his spiritual and ethical nature. The former 
build their Christology on the preexistent Christ in God; the 
latter construct theirs on the manifested God in Christ. Both 
find God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. But 
in the old Christologies this God, after the incarnation as be- 
fore, remains a metaphysical being, essentially unknown and 
unknowable. He sends his son into the world to perform a 
divine transaction and to publish the plan of salvation. The 
record of these things is found in the Bible, and their sub- 
stance is taught in those doctrines which Christian theology 
presents to man for his acquiescence. But God himself, his 
essential character, remains hidden in the shadows of the uni- 
verse. Salvation is grounded in his divine will, which Jesus 
had performed and proclaimed, but not in his essential char- 
acter and being. On the other hand, in the ethical Christ- 
ologies proceeding from the self-manifestation of God in the 
person of Jesus, the Christlike God came to his own. Not 
what God was in himself, not the inner nature of the eternal 
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Godhead, not the metaphysical aspects of deity, which no man 
can fathom and no mind apprehend—not these abstruse and 
abstract speculations were made central and fundamental, but 
what God was seen to be and experienced to be in Jesus Christ. 
His appearance in history, his redemptive love and power 
manifested in Christ, rather than his existence in eternity, 
his decrees and plans, became the center of theological thought 
and the principle of theological construction. 

The effect of this transformation in our Christian thought 
of God is simply immeasurable. I believe that the tragedy of 
Christian theology in the past has been the obscuration of the 
Christian idea of God which began almost at the beginning of 
Christian history and continued to our time. Perhaps, in- 
stead of obscuration, one should say lack of appreciation. 
Christ showed man the Father, but it is a vain and futile en- 
deavor to look for this Father God in the systems of theology 
produced in past ages. God as Metaphysical Substance, as 
Omnipotent Power, as Arbitrary Will, as Inexorable Law, 
these are the conceptions of God that we find regnant. But 
the God of Christlike character who manifested himself in 
Christ for the redemption of the world, has never yet becn 
made the constitutive and constructive principle of a system 
of Christian Theology. This God continued to live and work 
in the practical religion, in the simple piety and fervent faith 
of the Christian centuries, but not in the theoretical thought 
of the Church. The historical reasons for this failure of the 
mind of the Church to give an adequate Christian interpreta- 
tion to the Christian experiences of her heart are clear to us 
all. Historically and humanly speaking this long-continued 
process of obscuration was perhaps inevitable. But though 
inevitable in the past, it is no longer justifiable in the present 
to let a God of metaphysical speculation usurp that central 
place in our dogmatics which belongs to the God of the Chris- 
tian revelation. I said, above, that modern dogmatics has but 
one constructive principle, viz., the christological. But this 
principle denotes the method, rather than the substance, of 
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modern theology. Christ is indeed central and fundamental, 
but Christ as the revealer of God. Through Christ we have 
access to the Father. In him we find the final self-manifesta- 
tion of God. And it is this Christ-like God, revealed in the 
life of Jesus, who stands in the center of modern dogmatics. 
It is christo-centric in method, but theo-centric in substance. 

And those of you who are familiar with the Mercersburg 
theology, or who have sat at the feet of Dr. Gerhart and re- 
member his Institutes of the Christian Religion, will recognize 
the influence of Dorner upon the Christian doctrine that was 
taught in this seminary in former days. It was Dorner’s con- 
ception of the incarnation which was made the reproach of the 
Mercersburg theologians by those who were not in touch or 
harmony with the advancing Protestantism of Europe, and 
which, in our judgment, constitutes their glory. Our fathers 
and teachers were fellow-pilgrims with us on the path that 
leads from Schleiermacher through Dorner to Ritschl. We 
should have stood where they stood a generation ago, had we 
been their contemporaries. “Perhaps, we may affirm, also, that 
they would today stand shoulder to shoulder with us in loyal 
adherence to the principles and methods of modern dogmatics 
which are but the continuation and completion of their own. 
Like them we are christological in principle and christo-cen- 
tric in method. It is the method which arrives at God through 
Jesus and which uses the knowledge so gained as the final 
principle for the interpretation of life, for the understanding 
of the meaning of the world in which we live, and the end to 
which we are called. And if we differ from them, it is not in 
the substance of our Christian faith, but in its form. If we 
no longer call Jesus “the doyos,” we still call him “Saviour 
and Lord.” If we no longer regard him as the incarnation of 
a transcendent metaphysical deity, we still see in him the in- 
carnation of the Father, whose immeasurable love he revealed 
and whose eternal purpose he manifested. And if we have 
advanced beyond the positions and conclusions held by them, 
we have not been led away, either by higher criticism, by evo- 
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lutionary science, or by immanental philosophy, from the one 
great Christian fact that in and through Jesus Christ the ab- 
solute God is redeeming the world from sin. 

When the eighteenth century closed, the world faced more 
than one acute crisis. The chaos that threatened to engulf the 
existing political order of the world was no greater than the 
trouble and turmoil in the sphere of religion. Here two tend- 
encies stood opposed to one another in an apparently irrec- 
oncilable conflict, the medieval and the modern. Both had a 
long history. They had tested their mettle in many a skir- 
mish, before and since the Reformation. But now the crisis 
had become acute. It was seen that these two tendencies grew 
inevitably out of two world-views which were diametrically 
opposed. Compromise or conciliation between them was im- 
possible. It was one or the other. “Either a medieval man 
and a Christian, or a modern man and a sceptic—this seemed 
to be the sole alternative as viewed by many of the clearest 
headed thinkers of the day. Medievalism or irreligion was 
the choice offered and accepted by consistent evangelicals and 
by consistent rationalists.” 

The same choice is still offered and accepted by many of 
both schools. There are those who tell us that no man can live 
in an age whose foundations were laid by Copernicus and 
Galileo, by Kant and Darwin, and remain a Christian. And 
there are others who say that no man can be a Christian and 
accept the conclusions of modern science and philosophy. This 
crisis is even more acute today than at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, for in the course of the last century the contrast 
between medisvalism and modernism has been wrought into 
clearer form and sharper expression. It stands before our 
eyes today in startling relief, to the dismay of many earnest 
souls who fail to see how one can pass from the world of the 
middle ages into our evolutionary, democratic era and save 
one’s faith in God and Christ. 

But their dismay is causeless. Medievalism or irreligion 
has ceased to be the only alternative. The future belongs to 
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neither of them. Eighteenth century rationalism has failed 
to meet the religious needs of mankind, even as eighteenth 
century pietism has failed to satisfy their scientific temper. 
Both have been superseded by a higher faith which is Chris- 
tian and modern. It is Christian because it is based simply 
and solely upon the historical self-manifestation of God in 
Jesus Christ. It is modern because it regards this revelation 
of God, not as a series of doctrines, but as a life which ful- 
fills, and at the same time interprets, the meaning of all the 
forms and facts of life that have appeared in the endless evo- 
lutionary ages. It is Christian because it finds God in his 
universe. It is modern because it remands the investigation 
of this universe itself, in all its parts, to science. What sci- 
ence investigates and reports, faith interprets in the light of 
the Christian revelation. It is Christian because in God it finds 
redemption from sin and salvation. It is modern because it 
holds that this divine redemption is not primarily a transac- 
tion between God and individuals, but a racial and eternal 
process grounded ultimately in the heart of the Eternal, and 
running progressively through the ages towards its consumma- 
tion. It is Christian, finally, because it holds that this con- 
summation of God’s eternal purpose is bound up inextricably, 
mysteriously if you will, with the person of Jesus Christ. It 
is through the spiritual apprehension and appropriation of 
Jesus Christ, through growth in his grace, through fellowship 
in his service and sacrifice that this world will ultimately be 
reconciled to God. 

We still call the dogmatics “ modern” that sets forth these 
Christian convictions in scientific form, because it still stands 
contrasted with medieval dogmatics. But the time will come 
when men universally will call it by its true name—Christian 
Theology. “Christian,” because it is based not upon human 
speculations whether Greek or Roman, Scholastic or Protestaut, 
but upon Christian revelation. “Christian theology,” because 
it accepts this revealed knowledge humbly and trustfully, as the 
truth concerning the Invisible God. This Christian Theology 
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will derive its sanction neither from an Infallible Church nor 
from an Inerrant Book, but from the truth which it teaches 
and presents to men. It will gladly submit this Christian 
truth to the rational and moral nature of mankind, confident 
that it will be accepted because it interprets the mysteries of 
life, satisfies its deepest mental and moral needs, and voices 
its noblest hopes and aspirations. 
LANCASTER, Pa, 














IV. 
EVANGELICAL PIETY.? 
W. D. HAPPEL. 


Piety means devotion to God. To some people the word 
suggests devotion to God as that comes to expression in re- 
ligious acts. The pious person accordingly is the one who is 
scrupulous in the observance of private and public devotions, 
religious rites and ceremonies. But the word piety is used by 
others in a much broader sense to denote not simply devotion to 
God as that comes to expression in acts of devotion, but especially 
in acts of obedience, conduct, and character. Because the word 
piety is used often to denote religious fervor, when character is 
conspicuously absent, the word has passed into disrepute and we 
feel uncomfortable in being called pious. It suggests cant 
and hypocrisy. The trouble lies in emptying the word of its 
ethical contents. It was because the piety in Isaiah’s day was 
devoid of character which is the major part of piety that God 
through the prophet condemned it saying: “ What unto me is 
the multitude of your sacrifices? saith Jehovah. I have had 
enough of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts: and I delight not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs 
or of he-goats. 

““When ye come to appear before me who hath required this 
at your hand, to trample my courts? Bring no more vain 
oblations, incense is an abomination unto me; new moon and 
sabbath, the calling of assemblies,—I cannot away with 
iniquity and the solemn meeting, Your new moons and 
your appointed feasts my soul hateth: they are a trouble unto 


1A paper read at the twenty-fifth session of the Spiritual Conference at 


Lancaster, Pa, July, 1915, 
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me: I am weary of bearing them. And when ye spread forth 
your hands I will hide mine eyes from you; yea when ye make 
many prayers I will not hear; your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes, cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek 
justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.” 

In this article the word piety is used to denote especially 
the ethical side of the religious life. It will be used in the 
sense of moral goodness. Jesus said: “If ye love me keep my 
commandments.” 

Let the subject be considered in the first place in its source. 
It has a principle, a source from whence it comes. Piety does 
not originate in the efforts of the human will. Ethical cul- 
ture societies, no doubt, help the will to some extent in its 
efforts after the realization of the good, for man is moral, 
has a moral nature that is independent of religious influences. 
But the piety that is the result of the mere training of the 
will is defective. By the help of others the paralytic may 
walk after a fashion, but it is a poor kind of walking. It is 
mechanical. When Jesus said to the paralytic: “ Arise, take 
up thy bed and go unto thy house,” the sick of the palsy arose 
and went to his house. Jesus through his word which con- 
veyed the life that was in him—for his words are spirit and 
they are life—gave a power to the paralytic that made him 
autonomous, that enabled him to walk by a power that was 
now resident in his body. Christ is the source of piety to 
every one that believes. Our faith unites us to him and we 
share in the life that isin him. Through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit new life and power from Him are infused into our 
souls and we become new creatures. We receive enabling 
power from him to live a pious life, to live a good life, to be 
good. The new life that Zaccheus received from Christ 
through accepting him as the Saviour showed itself in the 
pious acts of restoring to those whom he had defrauded four- 
fold and of giving the half of his goods to feed the poor. We © 
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trace evangelical piety to God who is the fountain of living 
waters through faith in Jesus Christ. ‘Other foundation can 
no man lay than that which is laid which is Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

The pattern of Evangelical piety is the thought to be con- 
sidered next. We are perhaps disposed to say that the rule of 
piety is the law of God. The law of God most certainly does 
serve as a rule of life. But it is in Christ that the Christian 
finds his pattern. ‘My dear Redeemer and my Lord! I read 
my duty in thy word; but in thy life the law appears drawn 
out in living characters.” 

Is it the life of Jesus then as that was lived while he was 
on earth and portrayed in the Gospels that is the model after 
which the lives of those are to be fashioned who would be good, 
who would be pious, who would be saints? Did Sheldon “In 
his Steps” or “ What Would Jesus Do?” give us the real 
pattern ? 

It is not so much what Jesus did as what he was that 
constitutes our ideal. Back of the deed is the thought; back 
of the life is the mind, the disposition. The passage which 
says: “Let that mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus” presents the ideal. Liberty of course may be taken 
to interpret the passage not simply in the narrow sense of 
humility, but as characterizing the spirit that was back of his 
whole life. It is the mind, the spirit, the disposition of 
Christ that is our pattern. We must view things from his 
angle; we must sympathize with the things he sympathized 
with. We must feel as he felt. We must above all love as he 
loved. Then doing as he did will be a natural consequence. 
“ As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” “Keep thine heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” There 
is such a thing as imitating the life of Christ without having 
his mind, but it will be only a poor imitation. But if the 
mind, the disposition, the inclination of Jesus be in us, the 
pious life will be the result. 

Let it further be said that evangelical piety is a growth, a 
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development. We do not instantly reach the perfect man, “the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” It is a 
gradual process, Jesus said: “So is the kingdom of God as if 
a man should cast seed upon the earth and should sleep and 
- rise night and day, and the seed should spring up and grow, he 
knoweth not how. The earth beareth fruit of herself; first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” Peter tells 
us “to grow in grace and in the the knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 
In the parable quoted the new power within us is likened to 
life, vegetable life. Life of any kind is an indefinable some- 
thing but we do know its characteristics and one of the charac- 
teristics of life is growth. It is one of the characteristics of 
that kingdom within us which is righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” Piety, sainthood is a growth. 

This leads to another thought, namely, the conditions of 
growth. Certain conditions are necessary in the case of 
growth of any kind. Piety flourishes under the benign in- 
fluence of Christian culture. Piety which is essentially ethical 
reeds the culture afforded by the Christian religion. As it 
springs from Christ as its source so it needs Christianity as 
its environment if it is to develop. What was it that upheld 
the character of Joseph in the hour of temptation? Religion. 
He said: “ How can I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God?” The fear of God a religious something, sustained moral 
goodness. Whenever the people of Israel were faithful to 
their God there was manifest a high degree of character among 
them. When they yielded to their besetting sin of falling 
away from the one true and living God, when the fires of 
religion died away there was a marked decline in their piety 
as this expresses itself in conduct and character. The aim of 
Jesus was morality as is evident from the sermon on the mount, 
but he achieved it by quickening the distinctly religious in 
man. That is, piety in the sense of moral goodness would 
develop just in the degree that people lived a life of com- 
munion and fellowship with God. In the opening part of the 
epistle to the Romans Paul tells us that as long as the people, 
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heathen people, lived up to the religious light that they had 
morality was sustained. But when they ceased glorifying God 
as God and were no longer thankful and became vain in their 
imaginations and their foolish heart was darkened, when they 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man and to birds, and to four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things it was then that God gave them up to 
uncleanness through the lusts of their own hearts. When re- 
ligion declined, piety in the sense of moral goodness declined 
also. Before the Reformation the fires of genuine religion 
had to a large extent died away. As a result of this im- 
morality was prevalent in the church among clergy and laity. 
Zwingli felt the need of a religious reformation because of the 
prevailing immorality. The work of the reformers was 
primarily a religious movement, but wherever their influence 
was felt, there was a quickening in morals, in better living, in 
piety which is the real expression of one’s devotion to God. 
We are told that Voltaire and Rosseau sowed the seeds of 
infidelity in France and after them came the deluge of im- 
morality. All these incidents are given to show that piety 
needs for its development the culture of the Christian religion. 
In the book of Ecclesiastes we read: “ Hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter; Fear God and keep his commandments for 
this is the whole duty of man”—“ Fear God” is religious— 
“Keep his commandments” is ethical. They are stated in 
proper order. It would be a mistake to say: “ Keep his com- 
mandments and fear him.” The religious is first in the un- 
folding of the ethical. The ethical develops under religious 
conditions. 

Again, Evangelical piety has as its place of existence the 
world. This is contrary to much that people have thought 
and done. Multitudes have thought that in order to be good 
they must withdraw from the world. At the time of Christ 
the Essenes and Nazarites and other sects withdrew from the 
world and led ascetic lives. In the early ages of Christianity 
many Christians prayed that God might take them out of the 
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world through death that they might escape its evils. Others 
betook themselves to mountain fastnesses and caves. In the 
Middle Ages the cloister and convent system flourished in 
which those who wanted to be good abandoned natural rela- 
tions and hoped to escape from the evil that is in the world. 
This idea prevails among Christians of all classes to some 
extent today. An aged Christian on retiring from the activi- 
ties of life expressed the hope that now he could make better 
progress in goodness, freed as he believed he would be to a 
large extent from the evils that are in the world. Parents 
sometimes bring preceptors into their homes in order that their 
children may be shielded from the world. People still divide 
the world into the sacred and the secular. He who wants to 
be good does well according to this conception of things if he 
has as little as possible to do with the secular. A certain 
minister would not use any illustrations in his sermons except 
such as were taken from the Scriptures. A person who held 
an official position in Christian work doubted the wisdom of 
reading works as secular as Shakespeare’s. The Platonic 
teaching that evil inheres in matter which came into the Chris- 
tian religion and influenced its theology accounts in part for 
this practice which to a greater or less extent has existed during 
the ages of Christianity. But this kind of piety is not Evan- 
gelical. We have not so learned Christ. The teaching of 
Jesus is expressed in his farewell prayer when he says: “I 
pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil.” 

The teaching of Jesus is that through the sanctifying power 
of the truth we might become so strong as not to be overcome 
by evil, but that we might overcome it, that we might not flee 
from natural relations such as give rise to individual owner- 
ship, such as underlie the family and the state, but that we 
might sanctify them. It is in the world that piety flourishes. 
Goethe says: “‘ A talent develops in solitude, but character in 
the stream of life.”” A hothouse plant lacks hardiness. The 
tree that is shielded from storms will not be able to stand in a 
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real storm. The body that lacks exercise loses the strength 
that it has. But the person who exerts himself physically, 
who attacks the objects that resist him in the world develops 
bodily strength and skill. The same is true of the mind. 
Aristotle said: “ The mind is perfected by activity. The mind 
that wrestles with difficult problems and solves them is the 
mind that becomes strong and vigorous. It is not the person 
who withdraws from the world and flees from natural rela- 
tions and the evil that is in the world that will become strong 
in character, but the person who lives in the world and who 
through the sanctifying power of the truth sanctifies natural 
relations and overcomes the evil that is in the world. James 
says: “ Count it all joy my brethren when ye fall into manifold 
temptations knowing that the proving of your faith worketh 
patience. And let patience have its perfect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire lacking in nothing.” 

Again, the same Apostle says: “ Blessed is the man that en- 
dureth temptation; for when he hath been approved, he shall 
receive the crown of life which the Lord promised to them that 
love him.” Not only does living in the world strengthen char- 
acter, develop piety, but it exalts Christ and Christianity. If 
the Christian in order to be good must flee from the world, it 
would show that Christ and Christianity are impotent in 
enabling a person to use the world temperately and overcoming 
the evil in the world. But if through the power of Chistianity 
the Christian is able to live a good life in the world that will 
exalt Christ before the world. The three Hebrews were cast 
into the fiery furnace heated to seven times its ordinary heat, 
but through the protecting hand of God they came out of the 
furnace unhurt not a hair being singed. Thereupon Nebu- 
chadnezzar issued a decree saying: “Blessed be the God of 
Shadrach, Meschach, and Abednego who hath sent his angel 
and delivered his servants that trusted in him.” Through his 
saving power God was exalted in the eyes of the heathen. If 
people are enabled by his power to live good lives in the midst 
of the evil in the world it will redound to his glory. 
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Another thought on Evangelical piety is that it is social. 
The ethics of the individual may not be individualistic only. 
The suggestion of this is already found in the question pro- 
pounded by Cain: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” to which 
everybody gives an affirmative answer. In the passage already 
quoted from the prophet Isaiah the individualistic and social- 
istic sides of goodness are found side by side as complementary. 
“Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well” says 
the prophet. In these words the personal nature of goodness 
is expressed. The socialistic phase is found in the words: 
“Seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” James teaches us that pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father is not simply to keep 
one’s self unspotted from the world but also to visit the father- 
less and the widow in their affliction. Clearly then those who 
would be saints have as an important sphere in which to mani- 
fest their goodness this evil world from which some would 
flee and which others view with indifference and still others 
with hopelessness. A man declared that he was so interested 
in his heavenly citizenship as to have lost all interest in his 
earthly citizenship. Many good people we know do not exer- 
cise their right to vote because they regard politics as corrupt. 
The lamentable thing about it is that they do not feel that they 
as the salt of the earth ought to participate in political matters 
to save politics from utter corruption and redeem this sphere 
of life. 

A United States Senator once remarked that the ten com- 
mandments and the golden rule have no place in politics. 

Recently one of the most influential ministers of an old and 
well-known denomination declared that he preached the Gospel 
fifty-two times in a year and had no time to bother about local 
option. This was approvingly quoted by a brewer who is a mem- 
ber of another congregation of the same denomination. The 
idea back of this is that it is the duty of the Christian to save 
individuals as brands from the burning and let the world con- 
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tinue to lie in the evil one. But people are beginning to realize 
more and more that the Son of God was manifested to destroy 
the works of the Devil and to establish the kingdom of God not 
simply as a leavening power in the heart of the individual but 
in the great heart of humanity and that the person who would 
be good must cooperate with Jesus in realizing the purpose of 
his coming and the program of his life. The pious must feel 
and manifest interest in the social problems of the day. He 
must be active in delivering human society from poverty. 
There are good women who endeavor to relieve poverty whose 
husbands promote the causes that produce poverty. He who 
would be good may not be satisfied with total abstinence from 
liquor which has been shown to be a poison and therefore in- 
jurious to the body but must use his influence to destroy the 
institution that produces drunkards. Good people have not 
done their whole duty by holding an occasional service in the 
county jail and occasionally redeeming a criminal. They 
must endeavor to remove the causes of crime. If the moving 
picture show by its suggestions produces criminals, if its ex- 
hibitions teach laxity in regard to marriage and divorce then 
good people must insist on its being rigidly censored. The 
good have here a negative and a positive duty. They must 
eliminate what produces poverty, disease, drunkenness and 
crime and strive for the purification of our social institutions 
such as the family, the community, amusements, our schools, 
our industries, our civil and political life. The creation of sucha 
favorable environment will do two things. It will help Chris- 
tians in the working out of their salvation. It will also make 
easier the conversion of those who are not yet Christians, for we 
must bear in mind that favorable social conditions are not a sub- 
stitute for the regeneration of the individual. How will a favor- 
able environment help in the conversion of the masses of man- 
kind? In at least three ways. It will convince them for one 
thing of the sincerity of good people in theirefforts tolead them 
to Christ, if these same people strive to bring about favorable con- 
ditions of life and the Christian life. It will also make the 
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Christian life easier in prospect. When a woman pleads with 
a mayor to have thirty days in jail instead of ten that she may 
be helped to break up the drinking habit by an environment 
that is favorable to such an effort it shows two things. One 
is that there is good in her that is struggling to assert itself. 
The other is that there must be a prospect of the success of a 
good life to encourage people to enter upon it. A favorable 
environment will also unconsciously lead people to practice 
many of the precepts of Christianity. When the world and its 
institutions are permeated by the spirit of Christianity people 
will unwittingly adopt in practice much that is Christian. 
And when people already practice Christianity in their lives, 
it is an easy transition to a conscious profession of it. Ordi- 
narily we say that we must profess our faith in Christianity 
before we live it. But the reverse is also true. Paulsen says 
that people first live their creed and then profess it. The 
psalmist says the same thing when he says: “The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God.” The fool is not the simple 
but the wicked person who first lives a godless life and then 
says there is no God. A certain man was loud in declaring 
his infidelity. Another person said, “I would like to know 
his past life.” On the other hand when a person leads a good 
life, consciously or unconsciously, practices much of Christi- 
anity it is an easy step to the conscious profession of Christi- 
anity itself. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall 
see God.” Thus may the good, the pious be instrumental in 
establishing the kingdom of God on earth. An important 
characteristic of piety then is its social obligation and the per- 
formance of the same. 

Finally, let a word be said about the motive, the end of 
piety. It is not the hope of reward as is the case with Chris- 
tianity that is not evangelical. The motive is love to Christ 
who first loved us and gave himself for us. The motive is 
thankfulness to God for his goodness to us in providing for us 
redemption in Christ. The end is the glory of God. ‘“ What- 
soever ye do in word or deed do all to the glory of God.” 














V. ‘ 
WHY I BELIEVE IN CHRISTIANITY.! 
E, E. KRESGE. 


My talk to you this afternoon will be on the order of a per- 
sonal testimony rather than a sermon or an address. I want 
to tell you, in a few simple words, why I believe in Christian- 
ity ;—-why I believe in the Christian religion rather than in 
any other religion, or any system of philosophy, or any code of 
ethics. And so as to avoid misunderstanding I want to say in 
the beginning that by Christianity I mean the fundamental 
principles in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ as recorded 
in the simple Gospel narratives. Historical Christianity has 
been true only as it squared in spirit and in fact with the 
Christianity of the Gospels. I distinguish between the church 
and the Kingdom which Jesus Christ came to establish on 
earth exactly as I do between education and educational insti- 
tutions. Just as the schools exist to further the purposes of 
education, so the church is a means, divinely appointed and 
humanly instituted, to establish the Kingdom. As such the 
church is a sacred institution and of the highest importance to 
society. But the church, like the schools, may be true to her 
task or she may depart from it. I distinguish clearly in my 
own mind between the life and practice of the church, which 
sometimes becomes mere “churchianity,” and the life of the 
Kingdom, which is Christianity. In the Christian religion, 
thus defined, I believe for three specific reasons. 


I. 


And, first of all, I believe in the Christian religion because 
of my faith in its founder, Jesus Christ, the Prophet from 


1 An address delivered before the Summer Assembly, in Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa., August 6, 1915. 
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Nazareth, of Galilee. Among all the millions of the sons of 
the earth, Jesus Christ, the founder of our religion, stands ab- 
solutely alone, unique, and supreme. “God has given him a 
name that is above every name,” whether among men on earth 
or among angels in heaven. 

The founder of our religion stands absolutely alone in the 
sinless perfection of his character. ‘ Which of you convicteth 
me of sin?” is his bold challenge to the world. For any other 
man to say that would be stupid folly, or arrogant blasphemy. 
With meekness, but without fear, he addressed this question 
to his closest friends and to his bitterest enemies. He chal- 
lenged the members of his own family to convict him of sin. 
But those who shared his own flesh and blood, who ate with 
him from the same table, and were sheltered under the same 
roof for thirty years, knew of no sin that he had committed. 
In the end, every member of the family, in spite of his flesh 
and blood kinship with them, believed in his Messiahship, and 


two of the brothers sealed their faith in him with their blood. 
The challenge was addressed to the disciples, to those men, 
who, for two and a half years, associated with him on terms 
of closest intimacy. They were with him under pressure, and 
they were with him during his unguarded moments. They 
were with him when he was happy and when he was sad, in 
the hours of his triumphs as well as on the occasions of his 
defeats. And every one of these men who knew him best was 
loud and bold in declaring to the whole world his sinless per- 
fection. On the other hand, Jesus issued this bold challenge 
to his bitterest enemies. He addressed it to those who did 
their utmost to find something whereof they might accuse him, 
but found nothing. Judas, the traitor, came back with the 
remorseful cry: “I have betrayed innocent blood.” The 
Jewish authorities charged him with Sabbath breaking, with 
intimacy with Publicans and sinners, and stigmatized him a 
glutton and a wine-bibber. But no one then or since believed 
their charges. On the night of his arrest they hired men to 
witness against him, but neither they themselves nor anybody 
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else believed the contradictory witness. Thus the founder of 
our religion stood acquitted of all sin before both his most in- 
timate friends and his bitterest enemies. 

This same challenge: “‘ Who convicteth me of sin?” has been 
addressed to the enlightened consciousness of the world for 
two thousand years, and Jesus stands acquitted before the 
court of history as well as before the inner circle of his dis- 
ciples. There have indeed not been wanting Scribes and 
Pharisees who have accused him of certain offenses, but not 
one of their charges has had the slightest weight with the in- 
telligent judgment of mankind. Thomas Huxley, in a public 
address, once charged Jesus with a crime against the right of 
personal property when he drove two thousand swine into the 
lake. But the second time the wise Huxley delivered that ad- 
dress a lead pencil mark was drawn across the reference. 
Herbert Spencer on one occasion said that Jesus Christ would 
have conferred a greater blessing upon mankind by inventing 
the sewing machine than by preaching the sermon on the 
mount. But Herbert Spencer said that only once. The fact 
is that the enlightened conscience of the civilized world, for 
a period of two thousand years, has studied the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ as nothing else has ever been studied, and 
the unanimous verdict is like that of Pontius Pilate: “TI find 
no fault in this man.” We find some fault with everybody 
and with everything, save Jesus only. Even intelligent skep- 
tics and free-thinkers, men who deny his divinity, are well 
nigh unanimous in giving Jesus the first place among all the 
prophets and teachers of history, and all the benefactors of the 
human race. Such is the unsolicited testimony of Spinoza, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Kant, Schelling, Strauss, Renan, and John 
Stuart Mill. 

Such has been the verdict of men, and such is the verdict of 
history itself. History has produced many great men, men 
who tower above their fellow men in the might of their intel- 
tects and the excellency of their character. But history has 
not produced one other man whose character can stand in the 
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most distant comparison with that of Jesus Christ. The sin- 
less Jesus is the incomparable man. Other men have been 
founders of religions whose devotees still greatly outnumber 
those of the Christian religion, but none of these men can be 
compared with Jesus of Nazareth without sacrilege. Gotama, 
the founder of Buddhism, and Kung-foo-tsze, the founder of 
Confucianism, were both great and good men, but their moral- 
ity is of the negative type, and their influence has meant stag- 
nation rather than progress. Great and good as these men 
were, their philosophic religions have inspired few great men 
and have produced no desirable civilization. Mohammed, the 
founder of Mohammedanisn, stands reproached in the light of 
his own base deeds, and self-condemned by his pitiful death 
wail. His last broken words were: “O God, pardon my sins 
—yes—I come.” 

During the fifteen centuries of Hebrew history some truly 
splendid characters were developed, but not one can compare 
in moral excellence with Jesus of Nazareth. Abraham, “the 
father of the faithful,” could tell a lie for expediency’s sake 
as readily as you and I. Moses, the great law-giver, and the 
man who developed a nation from a horde of slaves, could not 
control his temper, and had human blood dripping from his 
fingers. Elijah, the fore-runner of the prophets, could call 
fire upon his enemies. David, the great organizer and empire- 
builder, was lying in the dust, after his crime with Bathsheba, 
crying: “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.” Jeremiah, the pious soul who mourned 
for the sins of his people like Rachel weeping for her children, 
cursed the day of his birth. And Isaiah, the greatest of all 
the prophets, said: “I am a man of unclean lips.” Among 
them all there was not one like Jesus of Nazareth. No 
wonder the multitudes said: “ What manner of man is this?” 

The Greeks, during their brief history, developed more men 
of first magnitude, philosophers, poets, painters, sculptors, 
historians, scientists, and soldiers, than any other race of men 
for a similar period of time, but we look in vain for a single 
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one among all these celebrities whose character is altogether 
above reproach. All their great moralists bewail the fact of 
human imperfection. Medieval and modern times have pro- 
duced a glorious galaxy of great men, but as Martin Luther 
so beautifully said: “compared with Jesus Christ, they are 
all but as dew drops upon the head of the Bride-groom, lost in 
the glory of his hair.” Among all the sons of the earth, Jesus 
Christ, the founder of our religion, stands alone, majestic in 
his sinless supremacy, the one incomparable man. 

But Jesus stands alone and supreme, not only in the sinless- 
ness of his character, but also im the universality of his in- 
fluence. Jesus is the only sinless man, and also the only cos- 
mopolitan man. Every other great man has been limited by 
the place and time of his birth. Many other great men have 
influenced future ages and other people more than their own. 
Men like Plato and Aristotle among the Greeks, and Moses 
and Isaiah among the Hebrews, have lived in the lives and 
thoughts of many people of many ages, and yet they are clearly 
limited in many respects by the age and the people that pro- 
duced them. Their heredity and their environment, their 
training and their personal traits of character, have circum- 
scribed their influence and limited their audience. They 
could never become universal men. The very greatness of 
their intellects, and the strict logic of their methods, limit the 
influence of a Plato or an Aristotle to a select few. But Jesus 
Christ is not held in bondage by place or time. He suffers 
from no limitations. He is the one universal and eternal man. 
His influence is as fresh in the Twentieth Century as it was 
in the first, and he is at home among Greeks and Romans as 
well as among Judeans and Galileans. 

To him all nationalities have come and have been morally 
and spiritually satisfied. The cultured and beauty-loving 
Greeks, the blood-thirsty and licentious Romans, the wild and 
barbarous Goths, the philosophic Germans, the proud French- 
men, the arrogant Englishmen, and the hurrying, materialistic 
Americans, have all found their highest moral satisfaction and 
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their peace of mind in this meek and lowly man from Galilee. 
To him have come all classes and conditions of men, the learned 
and the unlearned, the high born and the low born, the rich 
and the poor, the good and the bad, and have found their re- 
spective needs answered. On the one hand the aristocracy of 
learning, the profound philosopher, the exact scientist, and the 
wise historian; and on the other hand, the most uncultured 
and unlettered people, the woman who sweeps our kitchen, and 
the man who blackens our boots, have come to Jesus, and all 
alike have been satisfied. He has been “all and in all,” to 
all races and classes of men, in all climes and times. 

This universality of his influence, this superiority to the 
laws of life which have held all other men in bondage, is all 
the more marvellous because of the limiting and restricting 
circumstances under which he was born and reared. Born a 
Jew, heir to all the prejudices and the narrowness of his race; 
having never been to a school other than the Synagogue school 
that was domineered by the bigotry of the Pharisees; having 
never been more than twenty miles away from the little sec- 
tarian land of his birth, and then only for a little physical 
rest, who would not expect him to be as narrow as the people 
who gave him birth, and the land that nurtured him. Yet 
this man burst the shackles of heredity and environment, and 
has become the universal man, whom no people, no country, 
and no age can claim as its own. He belongs to the world and 
to eternity, rather than to a particular people and a particular 
century. 

These marks of extraordinary supremacy are “the nail- 
prints” in his hands into which I put my finger of faith, and 
like Thomas of old, fall down at his feet and exclaim: “My 
Lord and my God.” In all my seasons of temptation and 
trial, in all my moments of joy and aspiration, in life and in 
death, I will say with Peter at Philippi: “Lord to whom else 
can we go? Thou alone hast the words of eternal life.” The 
religion inspired by such a Personality challenges the most 
ardent faith, and the most devoted homage. 
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II. 


In the second place, I believe in the Christian religion be- 
cause of its contents. As its founder stands unique and su- 
preme among men, so the religion that he has inspired stands 
unique and supreme among the religions of history. 

Some time ago I read a very interesting little book entitled: 
“A Comparative Study of Religions.” The author is a pro- 
fessor of science, and he approached his subject in the cold- 
blooded spirit of the scientist. He came to this new subject 
with an unbiased mind. He studied these religions exactly 
like he would study minerals, or bird’s eggs, or some rare 
plants. He patiently analyzed them all, first carefully select- 
ing what he considered the good qualities of each one. Next 
he carefully selected what he considered the weaker qualities 
of each one. Then he compared the good and the weak quali- 
ties of each one with the similar qualities of the others. And 
when all this was done he picked out one and said: “this one 
is infinitely superior to all the others.” And that one was the 
Christian religion. 

I have made this same comparative study for myself, and I 
have found the contents of the Christian religion vastly more 
satisfying to me than any other religion, or than any system 
of philosophy, or any code of ethics. The contents of the 
Christian religion satisfy the head and the heart of man, 
both the demands of reason and the needs of life, as nothing 
else that history has produced does. The contents of the 
Christian religion are vastly superior to any other in at least 
three fundamental respects. 

The Christian religion ranks first in its conception of God. 
It can be truthfully said of Buddhism that it has no concep- 
tion of God at all. At heart it is a withering atheism. Max 
Mueller says Buddha taught “that there is no God, no crea- 
tion, no Creator,—nothing but mind minding itself.” In the 
Buddhist world fate takes the place of divine Providence in 
the Christian world. Confucius, too, carefully avoided the 
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subjects of God and immortality. The only worship in Con- 
fucianism is that of ancestors about whose existence Kung-foo- 
tsze himself was doubtful. The God of Mohammed is a blood- 
thirsty and licentious tyrant, whom no intelligent man can 
love or reverence; while in the prevailing systems of modern 
philosophy God is declared to be infinitely wise without know- 
ing anything,—achieving wonderful results without being 
conscious of himself or of his achievements. Beautiful and 
inspiring indeed is the conception of God in the Christian 
religion compared with these pagan conceptions and these phil- 
osophic platitudes. 

The Hebrew conception of God, which is a life-giving oasis 
as compared with these arid deserts of paganism, prepared the 
way for the teachings of Jesus. The Hebrews had taught that 
Jehovah is the Creator and Governor of the universe. And 
the Jehovah of the Hebrews is Righteous, Just, and Holy. 
Some of their prophets conceived of him as a God of love and 
mercy, and as a Father to the chosen family. Jesus rejected 
none of these teachings of his predecessors, but emphasized 
anew the Fatherhood of God. While the Hebrew teachers had 
presented God as the Father of Israel, Jesus said he is the 
Father of the whole human race, and of each individual child 
of the race. This universal and individual aspect of the Father- 
hood of God is new, and it is as beautiful and as inspiring as 
it is new. The God of Jesus Christ is the Father of Jews and 
of Gentiles, of white people and black people, of the good and 
of the bad. Jesus said to the loving John and to the sinful 
Mary Magdalene: “God is your Father.” The great Being, 
who, through infinite wisdom and power, created the universe, 
who works on scales infinitely great and infinitesimally small, 
the holy and righteous Judge, is my Father, who loves me and 
cares for me as no earthly parent can. The man who believes 
this with all his heart, mind, soul, and strength, will feel in his 
soul “that peace of mind that passeth all understanding,” 
while at the same time he will receive inspiration for noble 
living such as can come from no other source. The whole per- 
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spective of life, for time and for eternity, becomes radiant 
with hope and courage under the inspiration of such a vision 
of God. 

The Christian religion is also vastly more satisfying than 
any other religion, or any system of philosophy, or any con- 
clusions of science, im its conception of man. In Buddhism 
man is only the ghost of weary rebirths and endless meta- 
morphoses, finally to end in blank annihilation. In Con- 
fucianism man lives as best he can, and after death he may 
become a demi-god, or a demon, or just cease to exist. After 
a life of animalism here, Mohammedanism offers man a 
heaven of base licentiousness. In certain systems of philos- 
ophy man is a concrete mode of an Absolute Life, of the 
World-Soul, and after death he will again be absorbed into 
the Absolute. In materialistic science man is considered an 
animate clod of earth. Life is defined as a balance between 
certain up-building and certain down-breaking processes that 
are ever going on within us; and when the down-breaking 
processes will overbalance the up-building processes we sicken 
and die, and return to the inanimate dust. Under the shadow 
of such conceptions it is not possible to live life at its highest 
and best. 

In the literature of the Norwegians is an old legend which 
beautifully illustrates the limits of scientific and philosophic 
diagnosis. A certain king, so runs the legend, made a great 
banquet, and to this banquet he invited all the learned men of 
his kingdom. The subject for discussion was: the meaning of 
life, with special reference to its whence and its whither. The 
learned men freely divulged their theories. It was a dark 
and stormy night. It was past midnight when the king arose 
to speak. Before he had spoken a word, a little bird flew in 
through the Eastern window, and frightened by the light and 
the noise, it rose to the ceiling and dropped to the floor, it 
bruised its wings against this object and against that, and 
finally found its weary way out of the Western window into 
the dark again. Then the king solemnly said: “Gentlemen, 
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this little creature from we know not where, has summed up 
all our science and philosophy. Like this little bird that came 
out of the darkness into this lighted room, and went out again 
into the darkness, so is our life. We come from whence we 
know not. Here in this life, where it is daylight for a little 
while, we toil and we struggle, we rise and we fall, we bleed 
and we die, and then pass out again into the night.” 

That little legend sums up the conclusions of science and 
philosophy today as well as it did in the days of the unknown 
king of the Norwegians. Science and philosophy have won- 
derfully broadened and deepened our life. These studies have 
added much to the triumphs and the happiness of life, but 
have shed only a feeble light upon the essence and the purpose 
of life, and have left us altogether in the dark as to its whence 
and its whither. Into this semi-darkness came Jesus, the 
prophet from Nazareth, with a new philosophy of life. 
Calmly, without hesitation and without fear of contradiction, 
he said: “I know whence I came, and whither I go.” And 
then, with the confidence of one who speaks with authority, he 
tells us whence he came and whither he is going. “I came 
forth from the Father, and am come into the world; again I 
leave the world and go to the Father.” Life is not born out 
of the dark, but is from God. Here in this world we may rise 
and fall like the little bird of the legend. We may pass 
through Gethsemane like Jesus himself, and then make our 
exit; but it is not into the dark, but back to God. Such is 
the teaching of our Christian religion, and the man who be- 
lieves this with all his being,—the man who believes that there 
is something divine in him,—that he is a creature worthy of 
an endless duration, destined some day, somewhere, to live 
with the great God, becomes inspired to live his life nobly and 
well. And the man who belives this same thing of his fellow 
man receives an inspiration for social service that nothing else 
could give him. Jesus told us plainly and repeatedly that 
man is achild of God. This means that man is a being who is 
respected, honored, and loved by God. And it means much 
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more than this ;—it means that man is a creature of infinite 
possibilities for growth and development. If sonship means 
anything, it means the possibility to become like the father. 
Man is born with the possibilities to grow into the moral like- 
ness of the great God. And to grow into the moral image of 
our Father, God, implies endless progress onward and upward. 
It clearly implies man’s immortality. Such inspiration for 
noble and triumphant living is offered only by the Christian 
religion. Though trials come thick as October mists, though 
temptations come lurid from the infernal regions, the man who 
believes that God in heaven is his Father, and that he is con- 
cerned about the issues of his life, will not be defeated. 

And, finally, the religion of Jesus Christ is superior to any 
other religion, or to any system of ethics in its simple concep- 
tion of religious practice and every day morality. Religious 
service, according to Jesus, is much more than a monotonous 
round of ritualistic ceremonies, or the soulless repetition of 
creeds. On its God-ward side it is the life of a child, and on 
its man-ward side it is the life of a brother. True religious 
service expresses itself in a filial trust, obedience, love, and 
devoted service for God, and in a fraternal service for our 
needy neighbor. Man’s mission on earth is not to get all out 
of life that he can for himself, but rather to realize his own 
moral self in all its divine fulness, and to help others realize 
themselves. The mission of man on earth is to make his own 
life and that of his fellows as full and as rich, as holy and as 
happy as possible. Such then are the essential contents of our 
Christian religion. They satisfy, not only the demands of our 
reason, but also the deepest needs of our life. 


ITI. 


I believe in the Christian religion, in the third place, be- 
cause of what it has done for the world. It not only interests 
the mind, comforts the heart, and ennobles the life of the indi- 
vidual, but it also enriches and ennobles the life of the world 
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in which he lives. Christianity is a religion that works. I 
believe in it because I have seen its fruits. 

We people in Christian lands are so familiar with the bless- 
ings of Christianity that we fail to appreciate, or even to recog- 
nize them. Many, if not most, of the social blessings whose 
origin we owe directly to the influence of our religion have 
long ago been handed over to the Christianized community, 
while the Christian church, which represents our Christianity, 
has moved farther on, and is setting up new standards and 
creating new ideals higher up. To appreciate what Chris- 
tianity has really done for our individual and social life we 
must either go back in history prior to the advent of Jesus 
Christ, or else go to some desolate spot in the pagan world 
which has not yet felt the influence of Christian civilization. 
To do this with an open mind and heart will strengthen our 
faith in the great religion of the great Christ. The reference in 
song and story to “ the lands that in darkness had lain” before 
Christ was born is only too sadly true. Moral twilight and 
spiritual darkness had settled over the vast Roman Empire 
before “The Star of the East” had arisen. Mention ean be 
made of only a few things that the influence of Christ’s life 
and teaching accomplished for the world of that day,—bless- 
ings which had their beginning then, but which have been 
moving on down the avenues of history with ever increasing 
momentum. 

The first thing that we should note is that the influence of 
Jesus Christ liberated and elevated the individual who had 
long been lost beneath the debris of decaying empires. The 
influence of Jesus Christ burst the shackles that had bound 
his hands and his soul for centuries in the great pagan world. 
Throughout the vast Roman Empire the masses, stigmatized 
even today as “the common people,” were degraded slaves 
without the legal right to life, limb, or the pursuit of happiness. 
The “common man” did not enjoy as much liberty or privi- 
lege as did the nobleman’s horse or dog. Roman historians 


tell us of a nobleman, who lived in Rome while Christ was 
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preaching in Capernaum, who had his slaves butchered and 
ground up to feed his fish during a meat famine. Another one 
of these “noblemen ” built the foundations of his private man- 
sion upon the quivering corpses of his murdered slaves just to 
show his authority. Even so great and noble a man as the 
elder Cato, a man whom Cicero regarded as the ideal of his 
people, had no scruples to kill his slaves when they became old 
and useless in his service. Throughout that great empire 
there was neither statute law nor public sentiment against such 
awful practices. The population was broadly divided into 
free men and slaves, or into the nobility and the masses. 
Idling and dissipation was the privilege of the nobility, while 
grinding toil was the lot of the masses. There was no such 
thing as paid labor, and no such thing was dreamed of as the 
working man’s right to the fruits of his toil. Into this moral 
and social darkness came the light from Judea. Into this 
putrescent mass of paganism the disciples of Jesus put the 
leaven of his ennobling and revolutionary individualism. 
They taught that each individual man, whether bond or free, 
was dear to the great God, and infinitely valuable in his sight. 
This Christian individualism began slowly to eradicate class 
distinction, and to loosen the shackles from the hands of the 
slaves. Whatever elevation, and whatever freedom the masses 
in Christian lands enjoy today, they owe in large measure to 
the revolutionizing individualism in the teaching and practice 
of Jesus. Whatever class distinction there is in Christian 
lands today ; and whatever enslavement to industrial and social 
conditions there exists among us now cannot be charged against 
true Christianity. The fault is that we have failed to apply 
our Christianity, or that our religion has been degraded into a 
pseudo-Christianity. The Christianity of the Gospels has in 
it the power that matures in a democracy of enlightened and 
ennobled individuals. 

And not only were the masses denied the legal right to 
happiness and life, but they were denied the privilege of educa- 
tion, and the means of self improvement. Throughout the 
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great throbbing Roman world there was no such thing as 
schools for the common people. The children of the nobility 
were educated, often under the care of private tutors, and at 
great expense, while the children of the poor were kept 
“neighbor to the ox.” But the influence of Jesus Christ 
brought light to the minds as well as life to the souls of men. 
Wherever its message has been declared Christianity has in- 
spired schools and colleges, seminaries and universities. The 
fact that public schools in Christian lands are now conducted 
by the community must not deceive us to the fact that in the 
beginning, almost without exception, schools and colleges were 
built and maintained by the Christian church, and that the 
sons of the poor were as welcome as the scions of the rich. 
Even today, in most countries where the influence of Chris- 
tian civilization has not yet been felt, woman is degraded,—a 
beast of burden, or the tool of man’s passion and lust. But 
the influence of the man who spoke to the woman of Sychar, 
who saved. Mary Magdalene, who ministered to the woman of 
Syro-Phonicia, and who pitied rather than stoned “the woman 
taken in adultery,” has so elevated woman-kind that in Chris- 
tian lands woman is loved and revered, and the equal of man 
in all essential respects. And not only is woman degraded, 
but children are neglected in the darkness that has not yet been 
dispelled by the light that is in Christ Jesus. A returned 
missionary, who travelled all through Central Africa, and 
through large sections of India and China, said that through- 
out those vast and desolate regions, with their countless mil- 
lions of little ones, he had never heard a child sing. He had 
heard crying that would make a Herod weep, but no singing. 
The reason is plain. In lands where the common use of soap 
is unknown, doctors and medicine unheard of, there is no occa- 
sion for singing, but only for crying. But the influence of him 
who took the little children of Galilee into his arms and 
blessed them, wherever it has come, has brought joy to the 
hearts and songs to the lips of the children. In Christian 
homes in Christian lands, parents live first and foremost for 
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their children. The choicest morsels and the softest beds in 
every Christian home belong to the children. No wonder that 
the air in Christian lands is made melodious with the happy 
voices of children. Jesus of Nazareth has made it so. 

In the sections that have not yet felt the impact of Christian 
civilization, the physical body is neglected. Doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, and medicine are unknown. But he who healed sick 
bodies, opened deaf ears, and made the lame walk in Galilee, 
has taught men to care for their bodies, and to alleviate physi- 
cal pain and mental anguish wherever they are found. The 
first doctors, the first nurses, the first hospitals, the first asy- 
lums, and the first charitable organizations of many kinds 
were founded, and for many years maintained, by the Chris- 
tian church. It is only since the community has become in- 
spired and equipped to do this benevolent work that the church 
has relinquished it. And even today, and right among us, the 
Christian church more than any other institution of society 
inspires men to continue this ministry of mercy. 

Christianity, through its benevolent work in the world, has 
indeed fulfilled the prophet’s vision of “The River of Salva- 
tion.” The prophet Ezekiel had a vision of a river of salva- 
tion that would flow from the Temple gate. It would begin 
as a small stream trickling from underneath the Eastern gate, 
and becoming broader and deeper as it swept on through the 
arid deserts of the world, it would carry healing and cleansing 
in its waters, and upon its banks the tree of life would grow. 
Christianity has been such a stream of life-giving power flow- 
ing through the world. The only morally and spiritually white 
spots on the world’s map today are those that have been washed 
white in the cleansing stream that had its insignificant source 
in Bethlehem of Judea. The only places where life is worth 
living are found on the banks of this regenerating stream. 
Thomas G. Carlyle said: “There is not a spot on the face 
of the earth ten miles square, where husbands love their wives 
and wives love their husbands, where parents live for their 
children and children love their parents, where man is a brother 
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to his fellow man, where woman is respected, where pain and 
suffering are alleviated, where life is clean and on the whole 
worth living, where the influence of Jesus Christ has not yet 
come.” Only prejudice or stupidity would attempt to deny 
this. It is only in Christian lands, or in lands that have been 
unmistakably effected by Christian civilization, that people 
live in warm and clean houses, with plenty of air and sunlight, 
and with proper sanitation. It is only in these lands that 
people have known how to utilize their natural resources of 
mineral wealth, of soil, and of water power. It is only in these 
lands that the working class, in any measure, enjoys the fruits 
of its labor. It is only in these lands that plague, and famine, 
and pestilence scourge and kill no more. Desirable condi- 
tions of living have been contemporaneous and coterminous 
with the influence of Jesus Christ in the world. 

There are those in our day, and they are not a few, who 
charge Christianity with failure to solve our social and eco- 
nomic problems. They tell us that Christianity has failed to 
prevent the war that is devastating Europe. They tell us that 
the Christian civilization of Europe has collapsed. They tell 
us that Christianity has failed to eliminate class distinctions 
from our American life, and that it has failed to render justice 
to the wage earning class. I fully appreciate the conditions 
in society that goad on our critics; and I think I understand 
the reasons for their criticism. They have failed to dis- 
tinguish between the church and the Kingdom of God on earth. 
They have indentified “ churchianity” with Christianity, and 
then have charged Christianity with failure to solve our prob- 
lems. The church has not always correctly represented Chris- 
tianity. The life and practice of the church has not always 
been identical with the life and practice of Jesus Christ. The 
church has had her shortcomings. She has often failed to do 
her full duty. This failure is perhaps nowhere more evident 
than in her indifference to social and economic problems. But 
this will not warrant any one to conclude that Christianity has 
failed, or that it must ultimately fail. It is my profound con- 
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viction that the simple teachings of Jesus Christ contain the 
solution of all social ills, if only we would have the wisdom, 
the goodness, and the patience to apply them. It is not that 
Christianity has failed to solve our problems, but that we have 
failed to apply our Christianity. If we would apply our 
Christianity to the affairs of government, and to our inter- 
national relationships, there would be no wars. But we have 
not done this. Our international life still gravitates around 
racial antipathy and national selfishness, and for these pagan 
practices we have never seriously tried to substitute the Chris- 
tian principles of universal brotherhood and cooperation. It 
is only that element in European civilization that is not Chris- 
tian that has collapsed, and it is only that element here in 
America that is in any danger of collapsing. If Europe would 
have applied the principles of Jesus to all the phases of her life 
there would have been no collapse at all. And if we would 
apply our Christianity to our social and industrial problems 
here in America; if we would really be Christians in politics 
and in business as well as in the church and the prayermeeting, 
many of the problems from which we now suffer would speedily 
disappear. We ourselves are to blame in large measure for 
the failure, wherever there has been failure, and not Chris- 
tianity. 

It is my conviction that true Christianity is just as much 
concerned about a saved society as it is about saved individuals. 
I sincerely believe that Christianity implies a society in which 
every individual shall receive justice and be unhindered in 
the pursuit of his happiness. I believe that it is just as much 
the work of the church to help establish such a society as it is 
to increase the census of heaven. But it is my conviction, 
furthermore, that if some political or economic scheme could 
be devised through whose alchemy all our social ills could be 
cured, and our temporal problems solved, there would still 
remain a want in the human heart which nothing could answer 
but the religion of Jesus Christ. If we could live in a per- 
fect society ; if every individual would own his own home, and 
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could always be sure of his job; if his coal-bin would be full of 
anthracite, and his wardrobe full of woolens; if he could afford 
porter-house steak for breakfast, dinner, and supper; if there 
would be peace in the community, and peace and cooperation 
between the nations, there would still be unsatisfied wants. A 
human soul has needs which no material things can satisfy. 
There is a hunger in a living soul which nothing but the God 
of Jesus Christ can fully satisfy. The ancient Psalmist saw 
deeper into the regions of the human soul than any political 
economist or experimental psychologist when he said: “TI shall 
be satisfied when I awake in Thy likeness.” Nothing short 
of this divine likeness as an ideal before us and as a realizable 
possibility within us will ever satisfy a growing soul. 

There is living indigenously in the human soul an eternal 
hope which no material comfort or discomfort can altogether 
quench, and which nothing but the resurrected Saviour can 
adequately confirm. About four years ago I called on a man 
for the purpose of interesting him and his family in my church 
and Sunday-school. I knew him to be a good, honest, hard- 
working man. But I failed miserably in my first attempt to 
interest him in church. The man was endeavoring heroically 
to support his wife and five children, all of them of school age, 
on $450 a year. It was a cold winter evening when I called, 
and he pointed me to the second oldest girl, whose toes were 
protruding from her shoes, and said with scorn: “ Would you 
want her in your Sunday-school?” THe pointed to his wife, 
a noble, honest-looking woman, and said bitterly: “ She has had 
no new hat for two years; would you want her to come to your 
communion table?” He told me that the church is not in- 
terested in justice in government and in honesty in business. 
He reminded me of the fact that the church is more concerned 
about building up herself than she is about building up the life 
of the people. He made me feel chilly under the censure 
which I knew only too well to be true. I left that evening 
with a feeling of defeat. I failed to convince him that the 
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Christian religion is concerned about equity in government, 
and about honesty and justice in business, because all he knew 
about Christianity was what he saw, or thought he saw, from 
the practice of the church. About four weeks after that visit 
the undertaker rang my door bell and asked me to call at the 
home of this man. The second oldest child, the little girl 
whose toes were bare that other evening, had died during the 
night of acute indigestion. The meager breakfast was on the 
table untasted; and it would have been untasted that morning 
if it had consisted of porterhouse steak served on haviland 
china. There was burning in the honest, noble soul of the 
father, a want that no material plenty could satisfy and a 
feeling which his undeserved poverty had not quite eradicated. 
There was lingering in his heart the half quenched hope which 
nothing but Jesus Christ could again fan into an illuminating 
and comforting flame. He took me by the hand and, with 
pitiful sobs, begged for the assurance that the child was not 
lost to him forever. Nowhere but in the Christian religion 
can the answer to that father’s question be found. Nothing 
but the Christian religion can adequately confirm that eternal 
hope which lives indigenously in the human soul. 

What rational man, who desires to be good, will not believe 
in the religion with such a message from such a Personality 
like Jesus of Nazareth, and with such a record of service ren- 
dered for two thousand years to a needy, sin-ridden world? I 
may have said nothing in this address that is new to you, 
nothing that you did not all know before as well as I know it. 
But I trust that I may have refreshed in the minds of some of 
you the faith that you already possessed, and that together we 
will appreciate anew this great religion of the great and blessed 
Christ. I will say, in conclusion, that I have not only re- 
viewed the Christian religion historically and tested it crit- 
ically, but that I have also tried humbly to live it, and have 
found it to be, not only the sustaining comfort in my sorrows, 
but also the greatest dynamic in my weak effarts to be a true 
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man and a faithful servant of my fellow man. The final test 
is a personal one. “If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.” 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 











VI. 


APPLICATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF MORAL AND 
PHYSICAL EVIL.' 


PAUL J. DUNDORE. 


I. Mora Evin. 


1. This part of our study of the problem of moral evil is 
destined to be more practical than the previous studies. In 
the construction of our doctrine we emphasized God’s relation 
to His creatures as being both immanent and transcendent, 
man’s social relationship to his fellowmen, the origin of evil 
having its seat in the will of man, the free determining power 
of man, and moral evil as a possibility in the moral develop- 
ment of man. All these truths we have to bear in mind as we 
strive to make a practical application of moral evil as it exists 
to-day. 

The reality of moral evil is unquestioned because we have 
gained knowledge of it through our experience. The ex- 
perience St. Paul expressed in the words, “For the good that 
I would I do not; but the evil I would not, that I practice” 
(Rom. 7:19), is our experience. Evil is present with us. 
There is present a sort of a dualism, a mixture of good and 
evil. Sometimes the good predominates, sometimes the evil. 
From the human viewpoint the lusting of the flesh against 
the Spirit and the lusting of the Spirit against the flesh may 
be compared to a burning building, where the supply of water 
is scarcely equal to the demand. Sometimes the fire yields to 
the well directed stream and then again it breaks out with 


1 This article is a continued study of the article printed in the last num- 
ber of the Review (Vol. XIX, No. 3) under the title ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Evil.’? 
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renewed fury and defies the efforts of those who would arrest 
its progress. 

But the struggle should not lead to despair. Moral evil is 
not at the heart of life and does not belong to the real purpose 
of things. The world as the product of the Creator has the 
capacity of containing evil; but this contingency lies at the 
periphery and it only becomes a reality when we, of our own 
free will, choose the evil in preference of the good. Human 
freedom makes evil possible in our experience. If God had 
made man as a mere machine it would be difficult to see how 
evil could arise and how responsibility could be placed. But 
God is not a mechanic but a creator and as a creator He 
created creators when He created man. Man as a free agent 
has the choice betweer. good and evil as God had His choice. 
Evil was not created by God, but came into the world as a pos- 
sibility and developed in the process. 

In making application of the problem of moral evil we 
must view man as a developing being and not as a being fully 
developed. Man is reaching forward to the goal. In this 
development there is a warfare between the lower self and 
the higher self, between the animal impulse within him and the 
voice of God which speaks to the soul. When the lower gains 
predominance over the higher we have sin, and when the 
higher subordinates the lower we attain unto godliness. 

Evil finds its way into the heart of man in a perfectly 
natural way. Usually people choose the evil as good. They 
choose what seems an inferior good for a higher good. Evil 
is chosen as good, as something ministering to their immediate 
joy and thereby they become ensnared. Anyone who chooses 
evil as evil is satanic. Such a choice implies the dethrone 
ment of the ideal, the utter ejection of the good and substitut- 
ing for it wickedness and sin. This is the unpardonable sin. 
The Spirit is wholly quenched and the soul is on a rapidly 
downward progress with no likelihood of redemption. This 
satanic spirit on the part of man is exceptional. Moral evil 
does not arise merely by choosing a lower good for a higher 
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good, but it becomes evil when we rebel against the ideal good 
and voluntarily reject what we recognize at the same time 
we ought to choose as our true good. 

2. Moral evil finds its lodgment within us in various forms. 

(a) Aberration.—There is ever present this contingency to 
deviate from the right course, to wander away from the ideal. 
When this contingency becomes actual then evil has origi- 
nated and becomes a reality. Moral evil becomes fascinating 
in that often it follows, at the moment, the line of least re- 
sistance. When Christian with his companions came to the 
Mount of Difficulty, as portrayed in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 


Progress,” Christian went up the steep and narrow way, but . 


the other two wandered away from the true course. One 
took the way of Destruction, the other the way of Nature. 
Both ways led around the mountain and were the paths of least 
resistance. Both these companions were lost and not heard of 
afterwards throughout the allegory. So sin is often a fol- 
lowing of the lines of least resistance, an aberration, a wander- 
ing away from the right course. 

(b) Obsession.—Evil often arises through influences exerted 
from without. Other personalities may lead us on or an idea 
may vex or confuse us. We become compassed about with 
the thought of evil and soon we make it our willful choice. 
Man becomes obsessed with evil. He is confused with ideas 
and finally rushes on to the abyss and plunges into it. 

(c) Degeneration.—Evil is possessed with a degenerative 
principle. Evil grows by what it feeds on and adds evil to 
evil. In sinning there is no cure for sin. Evil has no stay- 
ing, no constructive power. Gravitation is always downward. 
Good is progressive if it is truly good and evil also does not 
stand still but drags a soul downward. When one compro- 
mises with evil he entangleth himself in a network of cir- 
cumstances which make him a helpless servant of sin. It 
would not be so bad if a man could get drunk but once in his 
life, but by getting drunk the degenerative process starts and 
soon the man will be a hopeless drunkard. Evil thus arises 
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in a natural way and we can account for it thus in a system 
that is good and rational. It results from a perverted will. 

What should be our attitude towards evil? We could not 
agree with the Leibnitzian theory that evil is good in the mak- 
ing. Evil is something with which we have to combat. Our 
attitude towards evil must be that of opposition. Evil can 
not be transmuted into good but is a foe of the good and must 
be suppressed and subdued. 

It is wrong to suppose one to achieve goodness by doing 
evil. Sin is merely a possibility in this world, and its possi- 
bility helps us to realize the worth of the good. We do not 
need to experience sin to appreciate the good. Nor do you 
need to experience sin in order to gain knowledge of its horror 
and enormity. Man can know sin with its bad effects better 
by not participating in it than he can by bringing sin into 
actual experience. The sinner has a perverted conscience, is 
spiritually blinded, and fails to see its enormity and foulness. 
People who keep clear of sin have a sound judgment, an un- 
clouded vision and are enabled to see the blackness and the 
contemptibleness of sin better than the one who participates 
in it. The sowing of wild oats, considered by some as a step- 
ping stone to moral good, is a false assertion and mere senti- 
mentalism. You can not translate evil into good. Our atti- 
tude towards moral evil must be that of opposition. We must 
be vigilant and not permit a possibility to become an actual- 
ization. 

3. The resources at hand whereby we may overcome Moral 
Evil. 

(a) Stotcism.—The Stoics said, overcome evil by bracing 
yourself up, by hardening your will and face the evils of life. 
“What cannot be cured must be endured.” Be heroic, lead a 
hard willed and strenuous life, and manifest a cold indiffer- 
ence towards the evil that is present with us. Stoicism gives 
us some valuable suggestions as regards the exercise of the 
will of man, but the burden Stoicism places on the will and 
spirit of man is too crushing, and Stoicism overlooks the prof- 
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fered divine aid. It relies too much on its own strength and 
the thought of divine help is lost sight of. Stoicism euts itself 
off from the greatest resources of power available in our com- 
bat with evil viz.: God. 

(0) Epicureanism.—Epicureanism presents another solu- 
tion. The Epicureans represent a pleasure loving people, 
follow the line of least resistance, go through life without giv- 
ing evil any serious attention, and are seemingly unaware of 
its existence. Their foremost aim is pleasure. Epicureans 
are at fault in that they fail to fit men for an heroic and 
strenuous life. Its principles have a tendency to weaken the 
will, lead to a sensuous life, fail to awaken the sense of duty, 
and lack the incentive that leads to a progressive life. 

(c) Christianity.—In the life and teachings of Christ we 
find the only solution whereby we may overcome evil. Evil 
can only be overcome by the incorporation of the divine life 
into the human life. The divine life must become a supple- 
ment to the human. It is when we draw on the divine springs 
of power that we are able to triumph over moral evil. 

God, who finds His fullest expression in His creatures, has 
not only given us a conception of Himself but has revealed 
Himself in concrete form in the person of Christ. Here we 
have the perfect embodiment of His love and righteousness. 
To realize that ideal brought to us in the person of Christ 
is to transcend the evil present in the human life. The good 
is attained by bringing the self in harmony with the ideal Man 
and by willing what is in consonance with the divine will. 
God has not only communicated Himself to man by bringing 
Christ to earth in the flesh, but by His Spirit He continues to 
communicate Himself to us. It is His nature to communi- 
cate Himself to His creatures, whom He loves with an eternal 
love. In the measure man responds to His love and realizes 
in his life the self communicating Spirit of God he is able 
to resist the evil and receive forgiveness of sin wherein he has 
done amiss. There is not yet a perfect reconciliation for man 
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is developing but the indwelling Spirit helps us to attain the 
end “to which the whole creation moves.” 


II. Puysitcart Evit. 


1. The doctrine constructed on physical evil gives us an ap- 
proximate solution of the problem and also shows many solu- 
tions offered as an explanation as wholly untenable. The 
doctrine as stated leads us to apply it to a few of the solutions 
advanced. 

(a) Materialistic—The doctrine that views evils like dis- 
ease, tempests, enemies, fires, as mere natural phenomena, and 
disconnects God with the activity of nature goes by default. 
We have seen that God is the immanental ground of nature 
and what this theory terms phenomena is a part of reality 
itself. 

(b) Disctplinary.—The disciplinary doctrine of evil does 
not satisfy. This views evil as a means to anend. Surgery 
is distasteful and repelling but it is a means to recovery. 
Surgery may be justifiable but one is concerned with the dis- 
ease. To look at evil as medicinal or disciplinary does not get 
to the cause. Such explanations trade on borrowed capital. 
It is not satisfactory to say that an evil exists to ward off 
some other greater evil in the future. Such a doctrine is too 
superficial. We want to get to the real cause, to the World 
Ground, who is the intelligent, acting agent of nature. 

(c) The Punitive Theory.—The punitive theory will not 
suffice. This theory asserts that man has freedom. Such 
free agents can offend. When free agents offend the divine 
justice of necessity pursues such offenses with attendant evils. 
Here physical evils are the effects of sin. Eliphaz declared 
to Job that, “man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
By this I do not understand Eliphaz to mean that trouble 
comes as surely to man as the sparks fly upward, for as a 
matter of fact sparks do not always fly upward. He rather 
declared his conviction that wherever sparks are seen, they 
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demonstrate the fact of fire. Even so when you see men 
suffer you may be assured there is reason for it. As sparks 
flying upward demonstrate the fact of fire, so the suffering in 
man demonstrates the fact of sin. The hard dogmatist sees 
in suffering the punishment for sin. Job rebelled against this 
theory and rightly so. 

Such a system results in great evils. In the first place it 
has a tendency to create pride and self-satisfaction with those 
who are exempt from suffering; it would lead to uncharitable 
judgment towards the ones afflicted ; again, it would bring the 
spirit of hopelessness and despair to the afflicted. 

The punitive theory involves the innocent with the guilty. 
In the earthquake in Italy many children suffered who were 
guiltless. But the exponent of this theory is equal to his task 
and reminds us that the soul doomed to pangs unearned, sinned 
of old, in some previous state of existence. This is the old 
Hindu theory. But by this doctrine, the free will exponent 
of the source of evil destroys free will in its very heart and 
centre. 

Again, this punitive-theory is defended by the doctrine of 
total depravity. Men are utterly depraved and all are de- 
serving of the most cruel punishment physical evil can in- 
flict. The reason why we, in western Pennsylvania, were not 
subjected to the calamities suffered by.the people in southern 
Italy is due to God’s sovereign mercy. But the doctrine of 
total depravity does not teach utter depravity. The doctrine 
of total depravity was formulated with the purpose of com- 
bating a certain heresy which maintained that sin had its seat 
only in the flesh. The exponents of the doctrine of total de- 
pravity maintained that sin had its seat in the totality of 
man’s nature. It never taught utter depravity. If a soul is 
utterly depraved redemption is impossible. We have to dis- 
miss this punitive theory as wholly unsatisfactory in its en- 
deavor to solve the problem. 

(d) The Dualistic Theory.—The dualistic theory is handed 
down through the ages. Its exponents tell us that the calami- 
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ties coming upon us come not from God but from the devil. 
The devil is seated upon his throne and is the dispenser of these 
calamities. God is the bestower of blessings, and the devil 
confers misery and suffering. Here we have two opposite 
forces in the world which lead us to a dualism in which we 
have two gods. If such is the case the devil has much power 
and where is God’s supremacy? We thought of God as the 
World Ground but according to this theory God would not be 
the complete reality, the one intelligent, acting agent. Here 
we have two equal powers contending with one another for 
authority and where is God’s sovereignty? The theory is un- 
tenable. 

(c) The Pseudo-Philosophy of Christian Science.—This 
school of philosophy also has its interpretation as regards phys- 
ical evil. Its exponents deny the existence of evil. It seems 
strange, however, that they even attempt to deny the reality 
of nothing; for their very denial tacitly admits the existence 
of that which they deny. Evil is not a mere illusion. It is 
a matter of experience and is very real. To say, “ The source 
of evil and the seat of evil. are only the errors of the mortal 
mind,” one only changes the problem. If evil is only an error, 
the error would still be the evil and the mere change of name 
does not solve the difficulty nor lessen the horror of evil in 
this finite world. 

It is a mistake to treat pain or evil as an illusion. As to 
whether pain, or evil is real, we would say that all things are 
real so long as you do not take them for more than they are. 
Such who view evil or pain as illusions say, “that if we knew 
everything and could feel everything we should feel and see 
that there was no evil at all.” We rather believe that if we 
knew everything and could feel everything we should feel and 
see what pain and evil mean and how they play a part in per- 
fection itself. We count it absurd and insulting to tell a man 
in pain that there is no such thing as pain whilst, on the 
other hand, we do not deem it absurd or insulting to try to let 
him feel that with each of them something great and precious can — 
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be made. The pseudo-philosophy of Christian Science is con- 
trary to experience. 

2. Physical evil in its relation to God, Society and the 
Individual. 

(a) Physical Evil in tts Relation to God.—In our pre- 
vious study we found a place for pain and suffering in 
the doctrine of the Divine atonement. Suffering and pain 
are not God-sent but God uses them for our advantage. 
Calamities are not an expression of His wrath. Wars do not 
take place according to God’s will and purpose. War exists 
because man has the freedom of choice and uses this freedom 
often contrary to the will of God. Had there been the mani- 
festation of true brotherhood and a willingness on the part of 
the strong to bear the burden of the weak, no war would have 
been declared between the North and the South. God had 
planned such a spirit of brotherhood and sacrifice but His 
plans were frustrated by human agents. War was declared 
and great bloodshed followed. But the immanent and ever- 
present loving God did not forsake his people. His first plans 
were frustrated but He laid new plans and caused the fearful 
calamity to turn out to our advantage. He caused the wrath 
of men to praise Him. 

The European war is a fearful catastrophe. Here His 
plans also were frustrated. Giod is not the author of that 
awful conflict. Human agents, unmindful and indifferent to 
God’s plans and purposes, started the cruel carnage. Yet we 
believe God is watching the movements of battle and is guiding 
the destinies of these belligerent nations. If the war succeeds 
in opening the Dardanelles, crushing Prussian militarism, re- 
moving the envy and jealousy so apparent upon the thrones of 
Europe, eliminating the liquor curse, the cause of Christianity 
will receive a mighty impetus in its forward march in the home 
and heathen lands, and posterity will think of the blessings 
gained as being fully commensurate with the sufferings in- 
volved. Again, the wrath of men will be made to praise God. 
God’s relation to the sorrow and pain in this world may 
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often seem mysterious, but in the midst of our mental per- 
plexity we have the assurance that God is the immanent, 
active, intelligent agent of this world and as such causes suf- 
fering and pain to promote the good. The hard dogmatist 
dismisses the problem of evil by ascribing suffering to sin. 
The Stoic is indifferent to both pleasure and pain, but to deny 
the existence of pain and suffering is to falsify facts. The 
fatalist says, all suffering is a game of chance like bombs shot 
in the air that may strike somewhere. The Dogmatist, the 
Stoic, the Fatalist are wrong. The Fatalist blasphemes 
against an all-wise, immanent and all-ruling God. The Stoic 
becomes the philosopher of mist and moonshine and deprives 
the soul of the divine help essential] to the carrying of one’s 
burdens. The hard Dogmatist errs by making God the author 
of evil. Sickness is no punishment; calamity, no retribution; 
death, no judgment. God is not our tormentor, but our 
refuge; not the author of confusion but of peace. God suffers 
with us when disappointments and misfortunes befall us and 
sufferings are not the expression of His wrath. 

God’s relation to these physical sufferings is akin to ours. 
If God has created creators then analogically we may read 
back from the creature to the Creator. God also suffers, and 
the sufferings of God are even more intense than the sufferings 
we experience when misfortunes overtake us. We permit our 
emotions to overwhelm us but God’s emotions are above excite- 
ment. Human emotion may be compared to a “red heat” 
which permits the sparks to fly. The emotion of God is more 
like unto the “white heat” where, though the heat is more 
intense, there is a calm. The dynamo running at full speed, 
seems to the spectator as standing still, but by touching it, he 
gets a shock. God’s sufferings and emotions are intense and we 
are apt to think that He is without emotions but like the 
dynamo running at full speed, they escape our attention. 

In experiencing our pain and suffering, let us realize that 
God is suffering with us and be assured that all will work out 
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te our advantage though we may not wholly understand the 
process. 

The assurance of having such a compassionate God, suffer- 
ing with His children, should stimulate within us a most 
robust faith and a willingness to put our trust in God to the 
end. We can boldly face life’s calamities with such a God 
and say with Browning: 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


(b) Physical Evil in its Relation to Soctety.—Society bears 
a vital relation to all the physical evil in the world. In various 
ways the calamities and misfortunes of life contribute to the 
perfection of the moral-world-order. Goethe said, “I never 
had an affliction that did not turn into a poem.” Even so the 
calamities that befall us God uses for the welfare of society 
and for the fuller development of the moral-world-order. 
Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, famines, and floods are used 
for good purposes in the hands of God. Just how these calami- 
ties are brought about will remain a mystery to a very large 
degree. Many of them are the direct effect of misadjustments 
to God’s laws. Nature, acting according to fixed laws, brings 
forth some of these calamities in a natural way. But whilst 
we do not understand all God’s plans and laws we do know 
that these calamities do not visit us in the way the exponents 
of the materialistic, punitive, dualistic, disciplinary, and the 
fatalistic theories would have us believe. Such teachings have 
given rise to much of the scepticism and unbelief so rampant 
in the world to-day. Men will always believe in a just and 
reasonable God, though they may not always understand His 
ways. The writer recalls the remarks of a certain minister of 
the gospel who helped him officiate at a funeral of a young 
child, the only child of his parents. The minister, endeavor- 
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ing to comfort the parents who were not professed Christians, 
told them that God visited their home with the hand of death 
because He desired to punish them for their spiritual indif- 
ference. The remark seemed very cruel to the writer then, 
and after giving the subject further thought, the cruelty of the 
assertion became all the more apparent. We do not have such 
a heartless God. 

Physical calamities come in the process of the world’s his- 
tory and our loving Father converts them into merciful visita- 
tions and causes them to minister to the good of humanity. 
Again, the writer recalls an incident of his ministry before his 
completion of the seminary course. He was called to officiate 
at a funeral of a child, also the only child in the family. The 
writer had put forth strenuous efforts to have the father make 
a public confession of faith in our blessed Saviour but all 
effort seemed in vain. Now their child died, and the writer at 
first thought the funeral occasion would be an appropriate time 
to present the matter of salvation with renewed emphasis to 
the neglectful father and lead him to understand that God 
had visited him with this deep affliction as a punishment for 
his spiritual neglect. Before leaving the seminary for the 
funeral the writer asked a professor for advice, stating the 
conditions and also the message he had thought appropriate. 
The professor cautioned him not to say anything concerning 
the death of the child that would leave the impression that 
the death was a punishment for sin or even a discipline on the 
part of God, but simply preach a comforting sermon and 
strive to bring comfort and consolation to those bereaved hearts. 
This advice was followed to the letter and ere we turned away 
from the open grave the father came to me of his own accord 
and asked to be admitted into the fellowship of the Christian 
Church. Men believe that God is good, and we do Him a 
great wrong and also undermine the faith of our people in a 
just and reasonable God when we ascribe these calamities to 
His authorship. 

The earthquake, the flood, the martyrdom of Belgium, all 
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these afflictions and calamities, our loving Father uses for the 
good of humanity though He is not directly the author of the 
turmoil and discord. Pain, suffering, and sorrow are a part 
of the social fabric and help develop a larger social con- 
sciousness. Great disasters have awakened the sense of human 
brotherhood and have called forth from human hearts the 
spirit of sympathy and helpfulness for the suffering and needy 
ones. Without these sufferings these hearts might have re- 
mained listless and selfish. Suffering is an inherent law in 
the development of society. A garden where all was roses 
would cease to attract. Each rose has its thorn. We need 
shadows and darkness to appreciate light. The artist puts a 
shadow on a painting to give it a background which will help 
throw the painting itself into greater prominence. Even so 
evil, the shadows of life, in a world pervaded by the spirit of 
a loving, immanent, and intelligent God will be made to serve 
a noble purpose for society. Some one has said, there is 
enough suffering in a single street in London to prove that 
there is no God. But to judge evil by the present is to mis- 
judge it. Clouds that shut off noon-day light often gather 
for a beautiful setting. Even so the sufferings of life, though 
often overwhelming us in their intensity and horror, will be 
used by an all-wise God for the welfare of humanity, for the 
perfection of the moral-world-order. 

(c) Physical Evil in Relation to the Individual.—The in- 
dividual is confronted with pain and suffering. Due to this 
physical suffering so common in every life the question has 
been asked, from Greek times downward at least, whether it 
is better to be born or not to be born? The question does not 
mean to raise the thought whether we experience more pleasure 
than pain but rather whether a soul is better for undergoing 
or having undergone the life on earth with its accompanying 
sufferings, whether our knowledge, our morality, our love of 
beauty, laboriously won in our conflict with pain, seem to 
have a value which could not be attained without them. Does 
the soul profit by sufferings experienced on earth or no? 
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Pessimism as taught by the Schopenhauerian school answers 
decisively that it would be better if no one were born. Scho- 
penhauer maintained that we become aware of our own reality 
only in will, and of the reality of other things by finding that 
they offer resistance to our will. He resolves this thought 
into a metaphysic of the universe and views will as the es- 
sence of the world, the true thing-in-itself. According to 
Schopenhauer we are possessed with a will to live, prompted 
by an unreasoning impulse to self-preservation, which mani- 
fests itself in pleasure and pain, hope and fear, love and hatred. 
The will is absolute. 

The will-to-live manifests itself in the vegetable, animal, and 
human life and is essentially a combative impulse. As forms 
of existence come in one another’s way there arises an in- 
evitable struggle, and there is manifest a struggle for existence. 
To will involves suffering for the will proceeds from the un- 
ceasing desire after an unattainable satisfaction. Pleasure 
only is a momentary relief of pain and is negative, while pain 
which is predominating, is positive. This metaphysical doc- 
trine that finds its only realities to be unreason, caprice, chaos 
and irrationality of the world becomes, when carried into the 
ethical sphere, the ground principle of Pessimism. 

Pessimism does not deny that there are reason and order 
in the world, but these are late comers, and they find that 
unreason and caprice have been beforehand with them, and 
have sat, as it were, as the privy councilors of the Creator. 
The world is conceived as springing out of an irrational and 
chaotic root. Its tendency to maladaptation, to the production 
of misery instead of happiness, chaos instead of law, confusion 
instead of order, is, therefore, constitutional, chronic and in- 
curable. 

Pessimism leads to a very gloomy aspect of life and can- 
not see how the soul can profit by any earthly experience. 
If Leibnitz was right in claiming this to be the best possible 
world God could make, Schopenhauer would state that no 
world would have been the better alternative. Schopenhauer 
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says “Life is a path of red-hot coals with a few cool places 
here and there.” Evil is thought to lie deep in the will to 
live, and only the suppression of this will by means which take 
a form akin to art, morality, and religion can put a stop to 
the vicious circle of the wheel of life. The Nirvana of 
Buddha is the one supreme escape from suffering. Pessimism 
as taught by Schopenhauer says it would be better if no one 
were born. 

We cannot agree with such a conception of evil—a concep- 
tion which makes suffering and pain positive and good nega- 
tive. We err when we conceive finiteness and infinity as being 
antagonistic to one another. The rather let us think that 
finiteness is essential to true infinity, and that the two are 
continuous and interwoven, not exclusive and antagonistic al- 
ternatives. It is a mistake to hold as obvious truth, that merely 
to annul the finite is to affirm the infinite. The finite and the 
infinite are interwoven and it is from this point of view that 
we must adjust our conceptions of suffering and its relation 
to the individual. We need to emphasize the immanence of 
God as well as His transcendence. Man, though finite, is 
approaching perfection and the infinite, immanent in the finite, 
aids the finite in the attainment of perfection. Man is de- 
veloping, and the things of earth, including pain and suffering, 
may be used as positive instruments that help further this 
process of development. 

We can see the relation pain and suffering bear to the in- 
dividual in this process of development. Science has proved 
that this law of suffering prevailed on this planet during the 
countless ages preceding the advent of man. There has 
always been a struggle for existence; the survival of the fittest 
and the law of the natural world is also the law of develop- 
ment and progress in human life. Man, the crown of crea- 
tion, has capacity for great joy but with such a capacity is 
linked the possibility of sadness. The organ builder can 
create a thousand possibilities of melody but with it there 
come a like possibility of a thousand discords. The greater 
85 
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possibility of discords brings with it an increased possibility of 
melody. Even so in life a large capacity of suffering brings 
with it an increased possibility of joy and happiness. God 
is love, but love implies suffering. His love is commensurate 
with His suffering. 

It is a very evident truth that the more we move down the 
scale of animal creation, from the throne of man where intel- 
lect and sympathy dwell, the more the capacity of suffering 
diminishes and eventually disappears. By taking a place at 
the bottom of organized life, and looking upon the worm and the 
jelly-fish, we almost find ourselves at the point of vanishing 
suffering. When man journeys away from the life of insects, 
beasts, and birds, he also leaves behind their exemption from 
pain and suffering. The more sympathetic, yea, the more 
God-like we become, the more sensitive we are to suffering. 
Suffering is a law interwoven with the life of God and man 
and has its place and function in the development of the human 
soul. 

Some may be anxious to live without the experience of suf- 
fering. Seemingly, a soul can escape some sorrows of life if 
he cuts the wings of every soaring purpose, deprives himself 
of a resoluteness of will and permits himself to be shaken as a 
reed by the wind or to drift through life as the drift-wood with 
which the currents sport, but eventually he adds a multitude 
of sorrows, sorrows both physical and spiritual. We gain 
nothing by trying to evade all suffering. It is true, a man 
may cultivate deafness and he will be saved from the horrors 
of discord. He may cultivate blindness and thereby escape 
the sight of the ugly and by lessening his life he may lessen 
his sorrows in a sense. But the reverse is also true. As we 
lessen our sufferings we also lessen our joys. By cultivating 
deafness, we may escape the discords, but we also lose the har- 
monies of life. By cultivating blindness we may escape the 
sight of the ugly, but we also lose the inspiration of the lovely. 
Experience convinces us that by enlarging our lives, and by 
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being sensitive to suffering we also increase our joys and our 
sensitiveness toward God. 

This world with its pain and suffering is the world best 
fitted for us as we go forward in the process of development. 
As Christ was made perfect through suffering even so we shall 
approach more and more unto the perfect ideal. “ All chas- 
tening seemeth for the present to be not joyous but grievous; 
yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that are 
exercised thereby, even the fruit of righteousness” (Heb. 12: 
11). God is just, reasonable and good and with the assurance 
of His divine immanence and guidance we have every reason 
to cherish the hope of the final triumph of the good. The 
words of Tennyson, portraying his simple faith, furnish a fit- 
ting conclusion to this study. 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That no one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


LATROBE, Pa. 











VII. 
THE NEW APOLOGETIC. 


GUSTAV R. POETTER. 


There is a distinction between apology and apologetic. 
While an apology is a particular defence of the Christian 
faith with reference to a definite attack, apologetic is the 
science of apology, or the defense of Christianity reduced to 
system. Historically apologies came first. They were called 
forth when Jesus began his earthly ministry. In the New 
Testament accordingly we already find apologetic elements. 
Jesus was the first Christian apologist. Bruce points out 
while “reticent in what related to Himself, Jesus was copious 
in apology in reference to the nature of His mission, and of 
the Kingdom whose advent He proclaimed.” The writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews deserves to be placed next to Jesus. 
His epistle is a remarkable writing, owing its origin doubtless 
to the author’s desire to remove what was a oxavéadov to the 
Jews—the crucifixion of their Messiah. As an elaborate 
apology this epistle endeavors to defend the cross which Jesus 
bore, and then the cross which canie to Christians when they 
professed their faith in the Crucified Master. Paul’s epistles, 
of course, contain apologetic elements, “ but they are only occa- 
sional and undeveloped thoughts.” 

In the history of the early Christian Church apology again 
occupied a prominent place. And that was inevitable. Chris- 
tianity as a system of belief and practise had to give a reason 
for its existence. Its adherents were called upon, sometimes 
under the pressure of opposition and more often under the 
pressure of bitter persecution, to produce reasons for its neces- 
sity and to convince their enemies that Christianity not only 
had a right to exist, but was the highest form of religion and 
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worthy of the acceptance of all men. Greek culture at once 
with its different systems of philosophy became a formidable 
foe of Christianity. Its opposition voiced itself powerfully 
in the writings of five distinguished men—Lucian, Celsus, 
Porphyry, Hierocles, and Julian. They could not reconcile 
their philosophical assumptions with the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. What was the nature of their opposi- 
tion? Celsus is usually taken for an example to point out 
their objections. His objections to Christianity may be placed 
under two heads, his philosophical prejudices and his main 
argument. Among his philosophic prejudices was, first, his 
decided distaste to the simplicity of the Gospel, then the promi- 
nence given to faith, and more violent still the interest taken 
by Christians in the sinful and miserable. In his main argu- 
ment he assailed the incarnation. It degrades God by subject- 
ing Him to change, it unduly exalts man, and then it has in 
view an unattainable end, the redemption of man. Origen 
wrote an apology in reply to this particular attack. Chrono- 
logically the skepticism and unbelief which arose in the Middle 
Ages followed. This naturally came as a result of the revival 
of learning in the fifteenth century and the study of Greek 
and Roman classics. Later in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century there arose what is called, “Free Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century.” It was born in Engiand and there re- 
ceived the name Deism. In Germany it was called Auf- 
klarung, Illuminism. And in France it resolved itself into 
infidelity. English deism was, in a word, a protest against 
the idea of a special supernatural revelation. French infidel- 
ity added nothing to the philosophical thought of English 
Deism. Terry says, “It took on such low forms of satire and 
ridicule and displayed such obvious hatred of all religion that 
it may be compared to the bitter intolerance of early pagan 
assaults upon the Gospel.” In Germany, however, this Free 
Thought resolved itself into a philosophical rationalism which 
was more dignified and far more subtle and profound than 
was to be found in English Deism or French Infidelity. And 
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then comes the Free Thought in the present day. This is dif- 
ferent from that of the last century. We live in a different 
period. We are now related to a new environment. Science 
has made striking advance, new philosophies have arisen, bib- 
lical criticism has been at work, and comparative study of re- 
ligion has become a science. All these periods have produced 
their apologies. Each one needs its particular kind to meet 
the special tendencies and wants. But it was only during the 
last century that apologetics came into existence as a distinct 
branch of theological study. 

Now the idea of apologetic has been differently defined. 
Drey defines it as the philosophy of the Christian revelation 
and of its history. Lechler makes apologetic the scientific 
demonstration of the Christian revelation as the absolute re- 
ligion, the exclusively and ideally true. Ebrard defines the 
subject as “that science which deduces from the nature of 
Christianity itself what classes of attack generally are pos- 
sible, what different sides of Christian truth may possibly be 
assailed, and what false principles lie at the bottom of these 
attacks.” Bruce defines apologetic as dealing with anti- 
Christian prejudices that Christianity may get a fair hearing, 
that it is an aid to faith, “a preparer of the way of faith,” 
against doubts arising from philosophy and science. He 
thinks it should avoid dogmatic unbelief and partisanship with 
dogmatic belief. That apologetic we think supplies the wants 
and tendencies of our age. 

The attacks upon Christianity come from dee different 
sources at present: philosophy, biblical criticism, and com- 
parative study of religions. The philosophical conflict that 
gives the greatest concern is the one that comes from the 
postulates of evolution. Some theologians and many Chris- 
tian ministers look upon the whole theory as inconsistent with 
the biblical doctrine of creation and inimicable to the Chris- 
tian faith. How are the theologians and apologists going to 
deal with the doctrines of evolution? One way is to say that 
the new fangled theory is preposterous, false in philosophy, 
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and contrary to the Scriptures. That is what was done by 
those who refuted the Copernican theory and the law of gravi- 
tation and the doctrines of geology. They claimed that they 
had either to give up those theories or give up the Bible and 
the Christian faith. That is not the spirit of the new apolo- 
getic. It takes this theory of evolution and leaves it open to 
full and free discussion. It maintains that if the doctrine of 
evolution be false, we can safely leave it to the searching tests 
of free investigation and debate. If untrue, it will sooner or 
later come to naught. But if it be true, no one can overthrow 
it. To fight it, as it were, would be to fight God. Generally 
it is claimed by its opponents, that, “ Evolution contradicts 
the biblical record of creation by the word of God.” It has 
been pointed out that that is a matter of interpretation. To 
quote Milton S. Terry, “There are more ways of explaining 
the first chapters of Genesis than there are of setting aside 
the facts and arguments of science. Where is the scholar who 
now holds to the literal interpretation of the first chapter of the 
Bible?”” Then he gives the geological and cosmological ex- 
planations, the restitution theory of Chalmers, John Pye 
Smith’s hypothesis of a local creation, the poetical interpreta- 
tion, and then adds, “‘ These numerous theories show that it is 
much easier to adjust the biblical record to a scientific hypothe- 
sis than it is to refute the hypothesis. We know that unique 
literary compositions are capable of various explanations, but 
we cannot so easily twist the testimony of the solid rocks.” 
And so with the creation of man. The theistic evolutionist 
declares that Genesis 2:7 admirably accords with his theory. 
What then does the new apologetic conclude as the best method 
for the spirit and attitude of the true apologist? Here is 
Professor Bruce’s observation: “It is very important to grasp 
the truth that modern agnosticism and the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, though often associated in fact, are by no means insep- 
arable. An impression to the contrary might readily mislead 
the advocate of Christian theism into a precarious policy of 
uncompromising antagonism to prevalent scientific views con- 
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cerning the origin of the world, as if to refute these were a mat- 
ter of life and death. I, for my part, have no sympathy with 
such a view of the apologist’s present duty. I feel no jeal- 
ousy of the doctrine of evolution, and see no occasion for cher- 
ishing such a feeling. I do not profess competency to pro- 
nounce on the scientific pretensions of the doctrine; but I am 
very sensible of the grandeur of the view which it presents of 
the universe, and I am not indisposed to accept it as truth, and 
to acknowledge the obligation thence arising to adjust our 
whole mode of thinking on religious questions to the new 
situation.” 

We next come to Biblical Criticism. Before the advent of 
Jesus biblical criticism was born. It is as old as the biblical 
canon. In the rabbinical schools before and after Christ there 
were biblical critics. In the history of the early Christian 
church Eusebius records the doubts existing as to the genuine- 
ness of the epistle of James, Second Peter, Second and Third 
John, and the Book of Revelation. Dionysius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, was one of the leaders of the higher critics in his 
day. We make a grave mistake then if we regard biblical 
criticism as a product of modern times. 

Now then the extravagant claims which are sometimes made 
for the Bible have provoked the opposition of criticism. This 
is particularly true since the Reformation. Protestants began 
to exalt the Scriptures and declared them to be the only and 
infallible rule of faith and practise. This led to the position 
that they must needs be perfect and infallible. Then it had 
to be affirmed that the sacred volume was equally inspired, 
which required that every word and letter and even the vowel 
points were inspired of God. Teachings like these and others 
inevitably lead to bitter controversy. Scholars soon, in the 
light of their studies and investigations, discovered the un- 
reasonableness of these claims. Soon critics began to attack 
the New Testament Greek, then came the contest about the in- 
spiration of the vowel points, afterwards an attack was made 
on the ground of immoralities alleged to be sanctioned by the 
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Bible, later other attacks were based upon the alleged dis- 
crepancies of the Bible and so on. What are to be done with 
the inroads of criticism? Does the new apologetic say: 
“ Away with your science! Away with your criticism! You 
are tearing my dear old Bible to pieces!” The new apolo- 
getic does not avoid the demands of scientific criticism. It 
does not ignore or keep still about the whole subject. It will 
not wage open warfare against all of its results. It recog- 
nizes that warfare is clearly out of place. The new apologetic 
aims to get a definite and rational conception of what the Bible 
is. And in so doing, it discovers that the extreme supernat- 
uralism for the Bible itself is not claimed by it and is re 
sponsible for half the attacks made against it. Furthermore 
it is not alarmed to pronounce the Bible a very human book 
written by men of like passions with us, and having all the 
marks of variety in styles of thought and expression charac- 
teristic of different writers. And besides it will take pains 
to examine all critical questions of date and authorship and 
composition. 

Finally the new apologetic does not overlook the study of 
comparative religion. It does not start out with the assump- 
tion that Christianity is the only religion and that all other re- 
ligions are false. Nor does it make use of the old distinction 
of natural and revealed religion. It passes by all these and 
other distinctions and does not hesitate to state that there are 
many great truths in non-Christian religion which truths are 
as certainly from God as are the same truths when accepted 
by Moses, Isaiah, or Paul. It takes these great truths and 
shows that the religion of Jesus Christ contains all these and 
presents them in more perfect and commanding form than 
any other faith, and also supplements them with most im- 
portant truths unknown to other religions. After the su- 
perior claims of the Gospel are pointed out and proven, then 
the new apologetic can go further and point out the notable 
defects and failures of the other religion to meet all the re- 


ligious wants of man. 
Easton, Pa. 





VIII. 


THE PLACE OF SOCRATES IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT. 


PHILIP VOLLMER. 


The Greek thinker Socrates (B. C. 469-399) holds an im- 
portant and unique place in the development of philosophical 
inquiry among his own people as well as among the thinkers 
of the following ages down to the present time. Of this fact 
no reasonable doubt can exist in the minds of those acquainted 
with the history of philosophy. The tradition is unanimous 
among the ancients that he produced a revolution in philo- 
sophical thought. For this reason they regard him not only as 
the initiator of a new epoch in the history of philosophy, but 
as the real founder of Greek philosophy in the strict sense of 
the word. 


Universal Testimony to the Greatness of Socrates. 


Beginning with his immediate pupils, there is an unbroken 
testimony which pays tribute to the exalted personality, the 
originality, and the importance of Socrates. A few of the 
many testimonials will suffice to substantiate this estimate of 
the wise man from Athens. First of all let us listen to his 
immediate pupils and contemporaries. The mere fact that 
Cicero can enumerate no less than ten distinct groups of phi- 
losophers which go under the honorable name of “ Socratic 
Schools” proves by itself the deep impression which Socrates 
made upon the world of thinkers.1 Cicero’s remarkable ex- 
planation of this fact is as follows: “Socratis multiplex ratio 
disputandi, rerumque varietas et ingenii magnitudo, ... plura 

1 Ueberweg, ‘‘ Hist. of Phil.,’’ I, § 34. 
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genera effecit dissentientium philosophorum.”? Plato, the 
most illustrious of the disciples of Socrates, calls his teacher 
“the best, the most sensible, and the most just man,” and he 
never tires of praising his simplicity, his moderation and his 
control over the desires and demands of the senses. He repre- 
sents him as imbued with the deepest religious feeling in all 
his doings, as devoting his whole life to the service of the gods, 
and dying a martyr’s death because of his obedience to the divine 
voice.* Xenophon, the “faithful and true,” has this to say 
of Socrates: “No one ever heard or saw anything wicked in 
Socrates; he was so pious that he did nothing without consult- 
ing the gods, so just that he never injured any one in the 
slightest degree, so self-controlled that he never preferred pleas- 
ure to goodness, so sensible that he never made a mistake in 
deciding between what was better and what was worse. Ina 
word he was the best and happiest of men.’* Aristotle as- 
serts: “ There are two things of which Socrates must justly be 
regarded as the author, the inductive reasoning and abstract 
definitions.”® The tribute paid by the aristocratic Alcibiades 
to his revered teacher is especially touching and exquisitely 
beautiful: “My tears are poured out as Socrates talks, a thing 
I have seen happen to many others besides myself. I have 
heard Pericles and other excellent orators, and have been 
pleased with their discourses, but I suffered nothing of this 
kind. He alone inspires me with remorse and awe; for I feel 
in his presence my incapacity of refuting what he says, or of 
refusing to do that which he directs. I escape therefore and 
hide myself from him, and when I see him, I am overwhelmed 
with humiliation because I have neglected to do what I have 
confessed to him ought to be done; and often have I wished 
that he were no longer to be seen among men. But, if that 
were to happen, I well know that I should suffer far greater 

2 Cicero, ‘‘De Oratore,’’ III, 16, 61; also in his ‘‘Tuseul. Disp.,’’ V, 
4, 11. 

8In the concluding part of his dialog, ‘‘ Phmdo.’’ 

4 Xen., ‘‘Memorab.,’’ I, 1, 11; and IV, 8, 11. 

5 Metaphys., XIII, 4: rods 7’ éwaxrixods Nyou, Kal 7d dplterOar xabbdov. 
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pain; so that where I can turn or what I can do with the man 
I know not. . . . Many other and most wonderful qualities 
might well be praised in Socrates, but such as these might 
simply be attributed to others. But that which is unparal- 
leled in Socrates is, that he is unlike and above comparison 
with all other men, whether those who have lived in ancient 
times, or those who exist now. To such a singular man as this 
both himself and his discourses are so uncommon, no one, 
should he seek, would find a parallel among the present or the 
past generations of mankind; unless they should say that he 
resembled those with whom I lately compared him; for as- 
suredly he and his discourses are like nothing but a Sileni and 
a Satyr.”® Even the general public in Athens held him in 
high estimation. “It is commonly agreed,” says Plato,’ “ that 
Socrates, in some respects, excels the generality of men.” 

This cloud of witnesses, singing the praises of Socrates, is 
not confined to his contemporaries, but increases as the cen- 
turies roll on. Cicero, e. g., says:® “I can never read without 
tears the cause of his condemnation inscribed in the temple of 
Cybile: ‘ Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, is guilty of not recog- 
nizing the gods whom the state recognizes, and of introducing 
unknown divinities.° He is guilty also of corrupting the 
youth. The penalty is death.” St. Augustine, in his admir- 
able review of Greek achievements in philosophy, says of 
Socrates: “ Illustrious, both in his life and in his death, Soc- 
rates left very many diciples of his philosophy who vied with 
one another in the desire for proficiency in handling those 
moral questions which concern the chief good, the possession 
of which can make a man blessed.”?° 

Erasmus, the eminent humanist of the Reformation period, 


6 Plato, ‘‘Symposion,’’ 350. 

7 Plato, ‘‘Opal.,’’ 23: dedoyuévov yé dors rd Twxpdrn diuadepav rivt rdv 
ToANGy avOpdrwr, 

8‘*Nat. Deor.,’’ I, 3; also, ‘‘Tuscul.,’’ I, 47. 

® This accusation was based on the fact that Socrates occasionally used 
the singular when speaking of the divine being—é debs, 7d Oeiov, 7d Sarubmor. 

10 ‘De Civitate Dei,’’ VIII, 3. 
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exclaims in ecstacy:'' “How noble that spirit that could 
breathe this prayer: ‘give me the interior beauty of the soul.’ 
When I read some things of this great man, I can scarcely 
refrain from saying ‘ Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis.’” Moses 
Mendelssohn, the German philosopher, opens the introductory 
chapter to his famous “ Phaedon” with this declaration :!? 
“Socrates is the wisest and most virtuous of the Greeks.” 
Hamann, the Magus of the North, says of him:'* “ Wer den 
Socrates unter den Propheten nicht leiden will, den muss man 
fragen, wer der Propheten Vater sei.” Hegel pays this trib- 
ute to him:'* “He is not only a figure of supreme importance 
in the history of philosophy, perhaps the most interesting of 
all among the ancients, but is a world-historic person. For 
he represents a turning point of the human spirit in upon it- 
self in the manner of philosophical thought.” The most widely 
used textbook of the eighteenth century says:'© “Both on 
account of his abilities as a moral preceptor and on account of 
his personal merit, Socrates unquestionably deserves to be 
ranked in the first order of human beings.” Renouvier says :1® 
“ All is human in Socrates while he lives, all reveals a god at 
his death.” The profound veneration in which Socrates is 
held by the world of scholars is also attested by the fact that 
he is the only philosopher who to this day is frequently com- 
pared with Christ.‘” It is also reported’® that the Roman 
emperor, Alexander Severus (A. D. 222-235), put his bust in 
his Lararium beside those of Christ, Abraham, Orpheus and 
Appollonius of Thyana. 

11 *Erasmi Opera,’’ IT, 5. 

12 Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Phedon,’’ Introd., VIII. 

18 Hamann’s ‘‘Schriften,’’ II, 42. 

14 Hegel, ‘‘Vorlesungen ueber die Geschichte der Phil.,’’ I, 93. 

18 Brucker’s ‘‘ Historia Critica Philosophie,’’ p. 65. 

16 Renouvier, ‘‘ Philosophie Ancienne,’’ p. 107. 

17One of the ablest attempts made in this line is the thesis of the 
author’s revered teacher, Prof. G. C. Seibert, Ph.D., D.D., ‘‘Socrates und 
Christus.’’ See also, Ernst von Lassaux, ‘‘Des Socrates Leben, Lehre und 


Tod,’’ p. 99; also Justin Martyr’s ‘‘Opus Major,’’ I, 46. 
18 Lamprid, ‘‘ Alexander Geverus,’’ ¢. 43. 
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The Reason for the High Veneration of Socrates. 


The fact of the almost universal admiration of Socrates be- 
ing thus established, the question arises as to the cause of it. 
A partial explanation of this phenomenon may no doubt be 
found in the exalted personality of this philosopher. His 
charming presence, his penetrating judgment, his profound 
ideas and his liberal spirit, united with the exemplary integ- 
rity and purity of his character—judged by the standards of 
his time—account to some extent for the generous tribute, 
which, as our references have shown, the philosophical world 
has so unanimously paid to him. The very fact that his dis- 
ciples record so many excellent personal traits of the man, 
shows that he impressed them as deeply as he did, not by his 
philosophy alone, but also by his life and character, and that 
he stamped the image of his exalted personality ineradicably 
on their minds and affections. As Zeller truly says:'® “ There 
is no instance on record of a philosopher whose importance as 
a thinker is so closely bound up with the personality of the 
man as it was in the case of Socrates. Every system, it is 
true, as the work of a definite person, may best be viewed in 
the light of his peculiarities, culture, misfortunes, and circum- 
stances; but yet in many cases it is well to separate the fruits 
of genius from the actual stock on which they grew. The doc- 
trines of schools can indeed generally be received and handed 
down by men of very different characters; but in the case of 
Socrates this is not nearly so possible. He had far less to do 
with definite doctrines which might be equally well embraced 
by different men, than with giving a peculiar turn to life and 
thought, a peculiar character to philosophy, and a new method 
to scientific inquiry.” 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that this 
high tribute was paid to Socrates mainly because he was a 
good man and a successful teacher of morality. This explana- 
tion would do justice to but one aspect of this remarkable man, 


19 ‘Socrates and the Socratic Schools,’’ p. 68. 
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and would not bring into prominence those elements in his 
personality which have most deeply influenced mankind. “If,” 
as Schleiermacher observes,” “Socrates has done nothing but 
discourse in a purer and loftier strain on subjects within those 
limits which are never passed in the ‘Memorabilia’ of Xeno- 
phon, it would be impossible to understand how the charm of 
his speech could have emptied the market-place and the work- 
shops, the public walks, and the schools of Athens for so many 
years; how he could have satisfied so long men like Alcibiades 
and Critias, Plato and Euclid; how he could have played the 
part assigned to him in the dialogs of Plato ;—in short, how he 
could have been the founder and type of the philosophy of 
Athens.” 

It is, therefore, neither from the excellence of his precepts 
nor from the virtue of his life—though both were essential 
features in his personality,—that he derives his peculiar title 
to fame, but from the new aim of his philosophy and his truly 
scientific method which he employed in pursuing this aim. 
The new aim of the Socratic philosophizing was to reach “ con- 
ceptual knowledge” andthe peculiar Socratic method consisted 
in the dexterity by which he succeeded in exciting scientific im- 
pulses in the minds of men by way of stirring up and forcing 
the germ of inquiry in their minds.”1_ These two great achieve- 
ments, inseparably blended with an admirable and unique 
personality, account sufficiently for the unmeasured praise, 
bordering close on deification, which past generations have 
bestowed upon “the father of philosophy.” 


General Characteristics of the Pre-Socratic Schools. 


But scientific method like everything else is a growth, a 
gradual development, an evolution, not a spontaneous imme- 
diate creation. In that long chain of thinkers who endeavored 
to develop a truly scientific method the Socratic achievements 


20 Schleiermacher’s ‘‘ Werke,’’ ITI, 2, 295. 
21 On the peculiarity of the Socratic method see the essay of the author 
on this subject, published in a previous issue of the Rer. CH. REvIEW. 
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are therefore only one link, though a large, important and 
conspicuous one. The wise man of Athens did not appear on 
the stage of philosophical progress as a kind of Deus ex ma- 
china; “Socrates did not grow out of the earth like a fungus,” 
says Hegel,”’ “ but stands in definite continuity with his time.” 
Consequently, if we wish to estimate correctly his peculiar 
achievements and his unique contributions to human progress 
it will be necessary to take a brief survey of the attempts to 
work out a truly scientific method in philcsophy made by his 
predecessors, as well as to study the further development of 
the Socratic method by his pupils, Plato and Aristotle, down 
to Bacon, the reputed “ father of the inductive method.” 

The Greeks were the first who gained sufficient freedom of 
thought to seek for the truth respecting the nature of things 
not in religious tradition, as the Oriental nations did, but in 
the things themselves. Consequently it was among them that 
a strictly scientific method, a knowledge that follows no laws 
except its own, became first possible. The ancients are gen- 
erally agreed in ascribing the first serious attempt at a truly 
scientific method of philosophizing to Thales (about 640 
B. C.).?3 With him philosophy left the state of infancy, the 
fabulous Orpheic age, and passed from traditional opinions 
and sententious wisdom to more accurate speculations and 
closer reasonings. Keen observation and orderly reflection is 
the Rubicon which he first crossed. 

The following are a few prominent characteristics of the 
philosophical aims and methods, common to all those pre- 
Socratic schools which followed in the wake of Thales. To 
begin with, all of them study nature rather than man. This is 
what one would expect, for the reason that with primitive 
thinkers the objective precedes the subjective. They are all 
devoted to physics, not to psychology. The Ionians based 
their speculations on the phenomena of nature, and were de- 

22‘ Vorlesungen ueber die Geschichte der Phil.,’’ I, p. 90. 


28 Aristotle, ‘‘Metaphysics,’’ I, 3, says: Oadfs é ris rowatrns dpxryss pido- 
coplas. Comp. also, Cicero, ‘‘De Nature Deorum,’’ I, 10, 
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voted to physical science; the Pythagoreans based theirs on 
relations, and were devoted to mathematics; the Eleatics based 
theirs on pure being and were devoted to metaphysics and 
crude dielectics; the Sophists based theirs on the individual 
man and were devoted to rhetoric and the subjective. Even 
when the inquiry of the Pre-Socratic philosophers incidentally 
carried them into other spheres, the standard which they ap- 
plied being originally from natural science, remained foreign 
to those spheres.24 Engaged in profound speculation about 
nature they overlooked man and they contented themselves 
with simply admiring virtue and extolling virtuous action, 
without taking pains to establish scientific principles of sound 
morality. The merit of correcting this error is to be ascribed 
to Socrates. A second characteristic of all the Pre-Socratic 
schools is their diligent search for the “ first principle,” i. e., 
the cause of all being. Their chief object in this line of specu- 
lation seems to have been to reduce to unity the manifold 
plurality and variety of natural phenomena. Thirdly, all 
early Greek thought moved wholly in the region of what 
Hegel?® calls “die Vorstellung.” There is always before 
their minds, not an idea, but a sensuous picture. Like chil- 
dren and uncultured people, they reason by means of images. 
Also in their methods of investigation we find common ele- 
ments. They all employed a sort of dogmatic and constructive 
reasoning and their aim was merely to generalize phenomena. 
They were “ intuitionists,” instead of speculative thinkers. A 
strictly scientific method, consciously conceived and applied, 
was entirely foreign to their minds. 


2 Dr. Geo. Fullerton, on p. 81 of his ‘‘Sameness and Identity,’’ has 
clearly shown that even the Eleatic ‘‘One’’ was merely a thing and not 
a spiritual essence, distinct from the sensible, like the Platonic ‘‘ideas.’’ 
Parmenides, e. g., describes ‘‘Being’’ as a substance which fills space. 
See Aristotle, ‘‘Metaphysics,’’ V. 

25 By ‘‘principle’’ they meant the underlying reality, the dpx7. 

26 Hegel’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy,’’ p. 83, 
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Specific Characteristics of the Pre-Socratic Schools. 


A careful study of the different Pre-Socratie schools ex- 
hibits some sortof development and advance, as to their aim 
as well as to the methods followed. The Zonian Phycisists* 
made close observation their point of departure. This method 
of inquiry allowed sensation an important part in determin- 
ing the result. They were empiricists, pure and simple, 
drawing from the observation of such phenomena as fell within 
the circle of their limited experience the supposed principles 
and laws of the formation of the universe. Though the 
method was common to all the Ionians, the principal masters 
of this school reached very different conclusions. For in- 
stance, close observation led Thales to the fact that in the 
sphere of observation no production takes place without pre- 
existing matter. According to his manner of procedure, he 
generalized this observation and thereby inferred that the 
formation of the universe presupposed a primary uncreated 
matter which he conceived to be water. How that first phi- 
losopher came to this particular hypothesis, while others, by 
the same method, believed air or fire to be the principle of all 
being, cannot now be exactly determined. He was probably 
led to it by the observation that moisture constitutes the germ 
and nourishment of things. Aristotle at any rate thinks so.”® 
“Of those who first philosophized, the majority assumed only 
material principles for elements; Thales, the originator of 
such philosophy, taking water for his principle. He was led 
to this, pobably, by the observation that the nutriment of all 
things is moist, and that heat itself is generated by moisture, 
and living things live by it; but that by which anything is 
generated is its principle; further, by the observation that the 
seed of all things is naturally moist; but the principle in 
virtue of which the moist is moist is water.” 

The Pythagoreans,?® on the other hand, followed a method 

27 Ueberweg, ‘‘ History of Phil.,’’ I, 11. 


28 Aristotle, ‘‘Metaphysics,’’ I, 3. 
29 Ueberweg, ‘‘ Hist. of Phil.,’’ I, 16. 
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the reverse of this empirical process of the Ionians, setting out 
with the most general ideas and proceeding by the method of 
deduction. Their tendency is wholly towards the considera- 
tion of abstractions, as the only true materials of science. So 
we may in some sort comprehend what Pythagoras meant 
when he taught that numbers were the principles of things. 
Aristotle says,*° “Since numbers are by nature prior to all 
things, in numbers they thought they perceived greater anal- 
ogies with that which exists and that which is produced than 
in fire, earth or water. So that a certain combination of num- 
bers was justice; and a certain other combination of numbers 
was reason and intelligence, and a certain other combination 
of numbers was opportunity, and so of the rest.” Thus the 
principle of things with them is absolute unity—the Monads— 
synonymous with the originating being or God. From this 
unity proceeds multiplicity which is the universe, wherein 
that which exists in the Monad in a state of unity is produced 
by separation. Their method, consequently, is not empirical, 
but. a pure rationalism.” 

The Eleatic School*! was in its general tendency pre-emi- 
nently dialectic, supersensible, transcendental, as we should 
now term it, carrying out yet further the trains of inquiry 
started by the Pythagoreans, it being itself, in some measure, 
the result of that school. They brought out more distinctly 
the differences between reason and the senses, giving the pref- 
erence to the former. In this way they established a duality 
of matter and mind which was a great gain to philosophical 
‘ speculation. The reason, not the senses, is the criterion of 
truth. The highest manifestation of this dialectical method 
(of course applied in a different way from that in which it 
was employed by Socrates) appears in Zeno. 


80 Aristotle, ‘‘Metaphysics,’’ I, 5. 
81 Ueberweg, ‘‘ Hist. of Phil.,’’ I, 17. 
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The Sophists form the Connecting Link between Pre-Socratic 
and Socratic Speculation. 


The Sophists must also be classed with those empiricists, for 
they neither had a true principle underlying their philosophiz- 
ing, nor did they follow a distinct scientific method. With 
them the end of philosophy was not universal truth, but indi- 
vidual success. Their method was, therefore, individual 
jugglery. Devices were constructed whereby, irrespective of 
the truth or falsehood of the subject matter, a favorable vote 
in the public assembly or a successful verdict in the courts 
might more readily be procured. Thus philosophy (if such 
an exercise of wit may be called by that name at all) became 
a search not for the real amidst the confusions of the seeming 
but a search for the seeming and the plausible to the detriment 
or at least to the ignoring of any objective truth at all. Per- 
suasiveness was the only wisdom. It was the boast of Prota- 
goras: Tov HTTOva Adyov KpetTrova Tovey. Nothing was of any 
consequence in itself save only for appearance sake, and the 
gain to come of it. By the mere pomp of words these men 
made a magnificent display of wisdom upon a slight founda- 
tion of real knowledge. They taught a false method of reason- 
ing by means of which they were able in argument “to make 
the worst appear the better course.” As Wigger says:*? 
“These men, descendants of the Eleatic School, exerted their 
utmost power to shake the foundations of knowledge, to un- 
settle the ideas of right and wrong, to confound the moral 
power of judgment by dialectical illusions and to declare a 
thing to be right at one time and wrong at another, as their 
interest dictated. Instead of being teachers of wisdom they 
were mere dialectic quibblers, who made no man wiser or 
better; and who by the spirit of quibbling which they dif- 
fused among their disciples paralyzed the power of the moral 
feelings.” 

But in spite of all that must be charged against the Sophists, 

82¢‘Life of Socrates,’’ p. 15. 
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they accomplished a most important mission in the progress of 
_ philosophical speculation. They were the first who abandoned 
the exclusive study of nature, the crudely objective, and con- 
sidered with some care the subjective, that is, man:—his per- 
ceptions, opinions, desires and will. Their aim was universal 
culture. Thus by transplanting speculation from nature to 
man, they created interest in logic and psychology and thereby 
raised the whole question of the origin and validity of knowl- 
edge. True, they could not, from their standpoint, give a 
satisfactory explanation to all the problems which they touched 
upon but they at least stated the questions which later Socrates 
and the Socratic schools endeavored to answer. And putting 
important questions is to some extent also a positive achieve- 
ment. Zeller therefore truly observes:** “The inquiries of 
the Sophists contained little and yet, did not the Sophists, not- 
withstanding their being so much engaged with empty cavils, 
impart an almost electric shock to their age, simply and 
solely because a new power and a new method of reflection— 
travesty of thought though it was—had dawned upon the 
Greek mind.” 

But when all has been said in favor of the Sophists, it re- 
mains true that the influence of their teaching was subversive of 
the true aim of philosophy. For they systematically and in- 
tentionally destroyed faith in the possibility of finding ob- 
jective truth and thereby discouraged serious investigation of 
any subject. True, they declared man to be the measure of 
all things, but they understood by man merely the individual 
in the various contingencies of his opinions and endeavors, not 
the universal essential thought of mankind, as a group, which 
must be sought out scientifically. Consequently, we repeat, 
they have not been able to inaugurate a new positive, healthy, 
vigorous scientific tendency. Their only achievement besides 
the above conceded change of subject is negative and consists 
in the destruction of the dogmatism of the earlier Pre-Socratic 
schools. In its very nature their principle and method are 


88 Zeller, ‘‘Socrates and the Socratic Schools,’’ p. 97. 
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rather the end of all true philosophy, because they destroy all 
philosophical effort in admitting no other criterion than the 
personal advantage and caprice of the individual. Scepticism 
is the term that characterizes the spirit common to the differ- 
ent schools of Sophists. All of them in some way or other 
maintain that there existed and could exist for man no abso- 
lute and objective truth, but only relative and subjective 
opinion. This scepticism was not, however, with the Sophists 
the gloomy despair of reason, which suicidally destroys itself; 
it was frivolous levity and sneering contempt. Assuming the 
honorable name of sogvotal (teachers of wisdom), a title 
which their conduct brought into disrepute and has made a 
term of reproach down to our own time, they used reason only 
for sport and personal gain. Philosophy, as an analysis of 
the data of perception, degenerated with them into a social, 
moral and scientific chaos. 


Stern Antagonism of Socrates to the Sophists. 


This frivolous attitude of the Sophists explains sufficiently 
the uncompromising antagonism to them on the part of Soc- 
rates and his pupils. Socrates himself never tires of heaping 
scorn and ridicule upon those, “who have the seeming and 
conceit of knowledge without the reality” ;°* Xenophon 
reports him as saying that “men who sell their wisdom for 
money to any that will buy are called Sophists, or, as it 
were, prostitutors of wisdom.”*> “An appearance of wis- 
dom where there is none,” is Aristotle’s idea of Sophistry.** 
“Men who philosophize for the sake of display or gain” is 
Cicero’s opinion of them.®" To cite instances from Plato to the 
same effect would fill a volume. The best description of @ 
Greek Sophist of the time of Socrates, as viewed with Platonic 


84 A phrase which he is said to have constantly used against the Sophist. 
See ‘‘ Theet.,’’ 68. 

85 Xenophon’s ‘‘Memorabilia,’’ I, 6: xat riv coplay weatrws rods pév 
dpyuplov r@ Bovdoupévg wwrodvras Lodiords droxadovow, 
36 Arist., ‘‘De Sophist. Elench.,’’ I, 11. 
87 Cicero, ‘‘ Academia,’? II, 23. 
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eyes, is given in Plato’s dialog, “ Protagoras,” from which the 
following passage is often referred to as a proof of the shame- 
lessness of the Sophists: “To teach immorality and openly to 
avow that it is immoral, is the office of the Sophists.’3® 

In order to dissipate the fascination which these pretenders 
to wisdom had spread over the minds of men, Socrates daily 
employed himself in perplexing them with questions which 
were ingeniously contrived to expose their ignorance and con- 
vince the public of their dishonesty. When any of their dis- 
putes happened to rest upon a single point or proposition it 
was difficult to overthrow them in argument. They had, as 
we have seen before, so many evasions and subterfuges, so 
many plausible fables, figures of rhetoric and glittering gen- 
eralities at their command, that their hearers were outwitted 
and imagined themselves convinced. A general applause, 
therefore, usually followed. Socrates, on such occasions, ap- 
plauded them too; but, at the same time, put some slight 
indirect questions to the speaker, which the latter perhaps con- 
sidered to be the effect of his dulness of comprehension, and 
answered out of pity. By multiplying questions Socrates 
came nearer to his aim, gradually cutting off from his ad- 
versaries any opportunity of wandering into long-winded 
harangues. Thus they were obliged to define their ideas ac- 
curately, to admit just explanations, and to allow absurd con- 
clusions to be drawn from their false premises. At length 
they found themselves driven into a corner, became impatient 
and answered in anger. 

In the following dialog with the Athenian Anytus, Plato 
puts into the mouth of that man the disdain which Socrates 
himself entertained of the Sophists.*® 

S. If we wish your son Meno to become a good physician, 
should we not send him to the physicians ? 

A. By all means. 


88 Plato, ‘‘Protagoras,’’ 59. 
89 Plato, ‘‘Meno,’’ 360. 
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S. And if we wish to make him.a good currier, should we 
not send him to the curriers ? 

A. To be sure. 

S. Is it not clear then that if we want him to become virtu- 
ous that we should send him to those who profess to be teachers 
of virtue and publicly proffer themselves common to any one of 
the Greeks desirous to learn, after fixing the price and making 
it a matter of business. 

A. Of what person, Socrates, are you speaking ? 

S. You surely know that these are they whom men call 
Sophists. 

A. By Hercules! Speak fair words, Socrates. On none of 
my relations or family or friends or fellow citizens or foreign 
guests may ever such madness seize as to go and be spoiled by 
them. For those fellows are clearly the bane and corruption 
of their associates. 


Defenders of the Sophists. 


In recent times the Sophists have found able defenders, who 
try to represent them as a most unjustly maligned class of men 
and who attempt to trace the whole venom back to Plato, 
whom they represent as an incompetent witness, he being the 
prejudiced arch-enemy of Sophistry. George Henry Lewis 
writes in their defence, as follows:*® “The Sophists are a 
much calumniated race. In raising our voices to defend them 
we are aware of the paradox; but looked at nearly the paradox 
is greater on the side of those who credit and repeat the tra- 
ditional account. On the Sophists we have only the testi- 
mony of antagonists; and the history of mankind clearly 
proves that the enmities which arise from difference of race 
and country are feeble compared with enmities which arise 
from difference of creed. Plato had every reason to dislike 
the Sophists and their opinion; he therefore lost no occasion 
of ridiculing the one and misrepresenting the other. Plato 
40 ‘‘ Biographical History of Phil.,’’ p. 112. 
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and those who followed Plato misrepresented the Sophists as 
in all ages antagonists have misrepresented each other.” This 
novel view of the position and character of the Sophists is 
supported by Grote in his “History of Greece,”’*! where that 
well-known erudite and thoughtful writer brings his learning 
and sagacity to the most thorough elucidation of this question. 
Grote thinks he can reduce the offensiveness of the principle of 
Protagoras, “to make the weaker side appear the stronger,” 
by remarking that the same principle had been attributed to 
Isocrates and even to Socrates, but that they denied the allega- 
tion. Obviously, this is changing the ground. It was not 
attributed to Protagoras falsely, but he avowed it himself and 
explained it by saying that a teacher of eloquence could not 
meddle with the ends for which his art was employed, but 
must help towards the attainment even of wicked ends.‘ 
Of course, a teacher of rhetoric cannot be answerable for the 
abuse of his art; but it is one thing to teach an art which may 
be abused, and another thing to teach pupils how to abuse it. 
Grote also appeals to the fact that a lawyer is not blamed for 
helping the wrong side as well as the right side with his elo- 
quence. “We can send a paid advocate to quibble for us,” 
Grote asserts. But this is not altogether true. A lawyer is 
bound to say the best that can be said for a criminal, but if he 
were to make it his profession always to help the wrong side he 
would be rightly called a perverter of justice. It was Hegel 
who first gave currency to these new views on the Sophists. 
He also tried very hard to vindicate the Sophists of much that 
is traditionally said against them.** 

But the evidence in favor of the traditional judgment of 
the Sophists is too strong to be thus set aside. One may try 
to exonerate them from many things unjustly imputed to 
them, and in reading the writings of the philosophers of the 


41 Grotius, ‘‘ Hist. of Greece,’’ VIII, 489. 

42Compare the view taken of Rhetoric by Plato in ‘‘Gorgias’’ and 
‘¢Phedios’’ and by Aristotle, in ‘‘Rhet.,’’ I, 1. 

43 ‘“Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Phil.,’’ I, 93. 
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Socratic schools it must not be forgotten that they had imbibed 
from their master a profound hatred of the Sophists and may 
consequently have now and then been rather too severe in their 
remarks upon them; yet after all due allowance so much is 
sure and beyond successful contradiction that they misled the 
Athenian youth, corrupted their principles and tastes, and in 
their schools inculcated a deceitful reasoning supported by a 
false dialectical method. It is therefore perfectly safe to sub- 
scribe to the estimate of so careful a writer as Wigger,** when 
he says: “Socrates discovered the irretrievable injuries in- 
flicted by the Sophists on intellectual advancement and 
morality, and witnessed the distressing results of it among 
his contemporaries. Filled with vain pride they persuaded 
themselves that they had discovered the most recondite truths; 
they thought themselves unequaled in the art of disputing, and 
were constantly seeking opportunities of displaying their 
subtleties. Thus they wandered from the only path of true 
wisdom, the knowledge of themselves. But the instructions 
of the Sophists given to the youth of Athens were still more 
injurious, since, by their defending what was wrong, those 
moral principles, which are the supports of public peace and 
happiness, were artificially undermined.” 


Socrates the Savior of Greek Philosophy. 

If this state of mind, characterized by the infatuation which 
the Sophists excited, had long continued in Greece, philosophy 
in the true sense of the word would have perished. But it had 
strength enough to triumph at this critical period, and the 
reaction which followed produced the most brilliant develop- 
ment of Greek speculations. At the opening of this period 
of reaction appears Socrates, the great discoverer of the new 
philosophical method which has held the field to this day. We 
have little so-called “Socratic philosophy”; his mission was 
merely to mark out the real object of all true philosophy 

44 Wigger, ‘‘Life of Socrates,’’ p. 17. 
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which is to seek objective reality. In so doing he discredited 
the subjectivity of the Sophists, and gave impulse and a new 
method to scientific investigation. With Socrates the acqui- 
sition of truth is the ultimate end.*® Socrates alone bore in 
himself the germ of a new life and thought. He therefore 
became by his new philosophical principles the reformer of 
philosophy. Hermann*® goes as far as saying that the im- 
portance of Socrates for the history of philosophy must be 
gathered from his personal opposition to the Sophists and not 
from the general resemblance to them. For the Sophists dif- 
fered from Socrates just in the most important thing—they 
lacked a fruit-bearing germ and a aenmeaad valid method. 


CENTRAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Dayton, OHIO. 

45 As Prof. Geo. Fullerton, in one of his inspiring lectures, on March 30, 
1893, in the presence of the author said: ‘‘Socrates had all the quibbling 
of the Sophists, but behind all that there was a deep moral earnestness, 
while the Sophists were flippancy incarnate.’’—See Plato’s ‘‘Rep.,’’ I, 
where the term 4yewor ev gives rise to a dispute worthy of a first-class 
Sophist. 

46 ‘<Plato and Socrates,’’ p. 97, 





